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The Literary Week. 


In a letter from a correspondent, quoted on another 
page, will be found this remark: “Are authors and pub- 
lishers aware of the great demand for humorous works of 
fiction? Every day we have frequent inquiries for ‘ some- 
thing really funny.’ The only two humorous books of the 
year—Jerome’s Second Thoughts and Jacobs’s Sea Urchins— 
have had an enormous sale.” This, together with many 
intimations to the same effect which we constantly receive, 
is sufficient evidence of the trend of public opinion. It is 
a cry from the heart that we have uttered ourselves again 
and again, and only this week with renewed force as we 
real C. E, Raimond’s new book, The Open Question. 








Tat, indeed, is a work of intense morbidity, far removed 
from the gaiety and fun which are so much desired by 
most readers. The story is gruesome with deaths and 
dark with forebodings and disaster. There are signs of 
some interesting skirmishing among reviewers over it. 
We have heard of several critics who are prepared to 
stake their reputations on its greatness. The pseudonym 
““C, E. Raimond” has, by the way, been most carefully 
guarded, 


We mentioned recently that novels by Mr. Winston 
Churchill and Mr. Anthony Hope had been running as 
Jeuilletons in the Algemeen Handelsblad, of Amsterdam, and 
we now see that the same paper, which enjoys one of the 
largest circulations in Holland, has just printed the first 
instalment of a story by Mr. Henry Seton Merriman, under 
the title of Het geheim van den doode. It would be interest- 
ing to learn whether any of these writers receive payment 
for the right of translation of their works. 








In this connexion it is useful to note that the Dutch 
writers whose work of late years has been translated into 
English (¢.., Louis Couperus, Melati van Java, and 
others) have invariably received royalties from their 
English publishers, although there was no obligation 
on the part of the latter to pay them a penny. By the 
way, why does not Mr. Fisher Unwin or another 
gives us a translation of the sequel to M. Couperus’s 
Majesty— Wereldvrede—in which, some three years ago, the 
Tsar’s peace rescript was so cleverly prophesied? This 
should surely attract attention at the present time. 


Tur Westminster Gazette has been pointing out that a 
literary contempgrary recently treated a new edition of a 


novel, first published in 1873 and reviewed in the same 
journal in that year, as a new book. Also that a Scotch 
paper has been treating a story by Mrs. Molesworth, first 
published in 1884, as a new book. But these mistakes 
are often less the fault of the papers than of the pub- 
lishers. The fact that the book is a new edition should be 
stated with the utmost prominence. Often the title-page, 
where this information should appear, bears no indication 
of it. 

As an instance of the frustration of human efforts, we 
might remark that, in response to the appeal of a reader, 
beseeching us to eliminate for one week at least all refer- 
ences to Mr. Kipling, we had resolved to do so; when, 
behold the arrival of Mr. Lionel Johnson’s article on 
Parnell, with the quite unalterable title, ‘‘The Man who 
would be King.” 





We had some thought this week of giving as a prize 
competition the following circular, which has reached us 
with a copy of a book, and asking our readers to fill in 
the blanks. But the fact that the circular has been widely 
distributed decided us against doing so. However, for 
the benefit of the curious, here is the document : 

Messrs. ——’s reissue of the novels of the late is 
attended by a curious literary coincidence. The publishers 
had such a firm belief in the merits of these books that 
they determined to issue them in a more handsome form 
than had ever been accomplished at the price; and at the 
time when they had these books prepared ready for the 
press, but before any announcement of the issue had been 
made, Mr, —— (editor of the —— and ——), in a book em- 
posium in , gave the following notice of ——-. Speaking 
of it as one of the favourite books of his boyhood, he said: 
“Tt is a story with a thrill in every chapter . quite as 
good as the hundred and one adventure stories which now 
sell their ten or twenty thousand in six-shilling form” ; 
and in the following number, Mr. ——, in commenting on 
Mr ’s article, said: ‘‘—— is, in my optaien, far 
superior to any boy’s writer of the present day.” This 
independent corroboration from such an eminent authority 
as should be most encouraging to the publishers. 


These blanks, we fancy, will be hard indeed to fill. And, 
incidentally, what is an “ emposium” ? 

Tue forthcoming book by Mr. Kenneth Grahame, 
entitled Dream Days, which Mr. Lane is preparing, is a return 
to his Golden Age manner. It will contain more than one 
story that has not yet been printed anywhere. A Glasgow 
paper, by the way, has been alluding to Mr. Grahame as a 
young American writer, 
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Iv treating Miss Black’s life of Robert Louis Steven- 
son in the “Famous Scots” series some weeks ago we 
found considerable fault with it, deeming it an unneces- 
sary piece of book-making Other critics differed, and 
some were even enthusiastic. Someone has now prepared 
a spirited leaflet giving the pros and cons of the reviewers 
of the book, and the result is an interesting study in the 
divergence of taste. Adhering to our opinion, we confess 
to having found the leaflet entertaining. The odd thing 
about it is that the name of Miss Black’s publishers does 
not figure therein. 





Anoruer work on R. L. 8., to which the epithet “‘ un- 
authorised” is being freely applied, is forthcoming in 
Miss Eva Blantyre Simpson’s Robert Louis Stevenson’s Edin- 
burgh Days. A set is, we understand, to be made against 
this book, partly on the ground that Mrs. Stevenson objects 
to it. We must decline, however, to prejudice Miss Simp- 
son’s readers in advance in this way. As a relative of the 
late Sir Walter Grindlay Simpson, Stevenson’s friend and 
travelling companion, she has a right to be heard. Mr. 
Mr. Colvin’s interests would, we think, be better served by 
silence than by this persistent warning of “ trespassers” 
out of the field. 


Tue latest news of forthcoming Stevensoniana is that 
some burlesque war correspondence, which R. L. 8. wrote 
for the benefit of the infant Lloyd Osbourne, will be printed 
in the December Scribner’s. 


Mr. Hervemann not long ago objected, in the public 
press, to the action of the New York Critic in printing a 
“garbled version” of the title-page of Mr. Whistler’s 
forthcoming book; and he went on to suggest that the 
Critic had used unfair means to acquire its information. 
We have received this week a letter from the editors of 
the Critie explaining their innocence : 

Permit us to say that the matter was not obtained by 
dubious or indirect methods, but came direct from Mr. 
R. H. Russell, the New York publisher of Mr. Whistler’s 
Eden versus Whistler, from whose letter, accompanying it, 
dated August 29, 1898, we quote as follows : ‘‘ I can, how- 
ever, send you advance sheets of the front matter for use 
in the October Critic. I have an unpublished portrait of 
Whistler by Mortimer Mempes, which perhaps you would 
like to reproduce in the same number. Please let me know 
when you want the sheets, and if you care to use the 
portrait, and I will send them to you. I will ask you to 
return the sheets to me, as they are the only ones I have at 
present.” 





Tux new decorated edition of Omar Khayydm, prepared 
by Messrs. Macmillan for dedication to the members of the 
Omar Khayydm Club, is now published, and, we presume, in 
the hands of the members aforesaid. The book has 
elaborate and restless scroll-work from the pencil of Mr. 
Macdougall, the appropriateness of which we fail to 
discern. The price of the edition being twelve shillings 
and sixpence net, it cannot be considered the answer to 
the appeal by the Chronicle’s readers. Mr. Grant Richards, 
at the same time, has reissued Mr. Le Gallienne’s para- 
phrase of the Rubdiydt in waistcoat-pocket form at three 
shillings net. But this also is not likely to satisfy the 
Chronicle’s correspondents. 
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Meanwuitz, Mr. Temple Scott is announced to be at 
work on a bibliography of Omar Khayyém and his trans- 
lators. But surely Mr. Dole’s two great volumes, reviewed 
in the Acapemy some weeks ago, covered the ground 
sufficiently well. 


One of the gentlemen who contributed to the Chrontcle’s 
correspondence on the cheap edition of FitzGerald’s 
‘“‘Omar” asked also for Rossetti’s ‘‘ House of Life” 
sonnet-sequence in compact independent form. That 
request has now been granted by Messrs. Ellis & Elvey, 
who have just issued the ‘“ Siddal Edition” for the pocket 
at half-a-crown. Mr. W. M. Rossetti naturally contributes 
a preface. 


Mr. Swinpurye’s appearances as critic or eulogist are 
now so few and far between that we hastened to read the 
generous “ Note”’ prefixed by him to the new edition of 
Mrs. Browning’s Aurora Leigh (Smith & Elder). Mr. 
Swinburne, always at white heat in prose, is, in extolling 
Mrs. Browning, a furnace of enthusiasm. Thus: 


No English contemporary poet by profession has left us 
work so full of living fire. Fire is the element in which 
her genius lives and breathes; it has less hold on earth 
than Tennyson’s or Prowning’s or Miss Ingelow’s, and 
less atrial impulse, less fantastic or spiritual aspiration, 
than Miss Rossetti’s. But all these noble poets seem to 
play with life and passion like actors or like students if 
compared with her. The devout and undevout imagina- 
tions which caught hold on her passionate fancy and her 
sensitive conscience flew up st once into utterance, and 
became as Marlowe’s—‘‘all air and fire”; which by no 
means always ‘‘ made her verses clear” as those of that 
prince of poets. Nor was the fine madness of her inspira- 
tion elways such as “‘ rightly should possess a poets’ brain.” 





ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


From the portrait by Talfourd, painted at Rome, March, 1859, in 
the National Portrait Gallery. 


But in moral ardour and ethical energy it is unlike any 
other woman’s; and the peculiar passion which it gave to 
her very finest work, the rush and glow and ardour of 
aspiring and palpitating life c.nnot properly be compared 
with the dominant or distinctive quality of any other poet. 
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Or Aurora Leigh in detail Mr. Swinburne is less sweep- 
ingly praiseful. He detects spots on the sun. But judg- 
ing it in the aggregate he returns to his more splendid 
manner : 

The piercing and terrible pathos of the story is as 
incomparable and as irresistible as the divine expression of 
womanly and motherly rapture which seems to suffuse and 
imbue the very page, the very print, with the radiance and the 
fragrance of babyhood. There never was, and there never 
will be, such avother baby in type as that. Other poets, 
even of the inferior sex, have paid immortal tribute to the 
immortal Godhead incarnate in the mortal and transitory 
presence of infancy; the homage of one or two among 
them, a Homer or a Hugo, may have been worthy to be 
mistaken for a mother's; but here is a mother’s indeed ; 
and ‘‘the yearlong creature”’ so divinely described must 
live in sight of all her readers as long as human nature or as 
English poetry survives. No words can ever be adequate 
to give thanks for such a gift as this. 

“What a wind!” as Flaubert said of Shakespeare, ‘‘ what 
a wind!” 

Mr. GeorGe Moore will find in Cosmopolis Mr. Lang’s 
estimate of Evelyn Innes. If he expected approbation, he 
will certainly be disappointed. Mr. Lang does not care 
for psychology and sex problems, and Mr. Moore cares for 
little else; hence some spirited passages of criticism. 
Here are a few: 

An Irishman without humour is capable of anything, 
and Mr. George Moore has proved capable of writing 
Evelyn Innes. 

On her [Evelyn’s] pious side she seems to have been 
capable of ecstasies interesting to the psychologist, and 
this part of the novel reminds one of that edifying work, 
En Route, which makes an Englishman ill. 

Sir Owen himself meant to exhibit ‘‘ books of a lighter 
kind,” and selected a passage from one which does not seem 
so very light. The text begins, ‘‘ I am a manof the Homeric 
time.” Men were men in the Homeric time. Their very 
vices were manly and natural, and they could not have 
endured a page of Lvelyn Innes. 

Evelyn’s other young man, Ulick Dean, is in the Celtic 
Renascence and Rosicrucian line of nonsense. You could 
make him out of Mr. Yeats’s ingenious works. 

The story becomes a tract; the people are the puppets 
of the tract-writer; and the Ulick puppet is a mere study 
of a contemporary affectation, an isolated freak in the 
great business of forced originality. 


Tue London County Council intend to place on the site 
of Andrew Marvell’s cottage at Highgate this inscription : 
Four feet below this spot is the stone step, formerly the 
entrance to the cottage in which lived 
ANDREW MARVELL, 
Sometime M.P. for Hull, 
and 
Latin Under Secretary to Oliver Cromwell, 
Patriot, Poet, Wit, and Satirist. 
Born 31st March, 1621. 
Died 18th August, 1673. 
He was buried in St. Giles-in-the-Fields. 
This memorial brass was placed here by the London 
County Council, November, 1898. 
The spot being now within the walls of Waterlow Park, a 
stanza from Marvell’s beautiful ‘“‘Garden” poem might 
well be added to this bald record. 
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WE have received from Russia a curious document on a 
subject not quite within our usual scope. It consists of 
a letter and poem in Russian, and it is accompanied by a 
translation. The letter runs thus, the immediate reference 
being to the assassination of the Empress of Austria : 

The dark reactionary powers of all Europe would now 

- morally compel England, also, to withhold the 
traditional and sacred right of asylum from political 
refugees indiscriminately. It is in view of this that I ask 
you to be so kind as to afford room for the accompanying 
short poem by an old contributor of yours (you may 
remember my ‘‘rondeaux”’ published in the ACADEMY in 
1885) in one of the early issues of your excellent journal- 
[We had then been in existence some sixteen years; but 
that is a detail.] You need not trouble to send me any 
proofs for correction as they would be sure to attract the 
attention of the censors. 
And this is, in bald English, the invocation : 
To BRITANNIA. 

Oh! mighty ruler of the seas, 
Thou staunch protector of liberty : 
The exile’s faithful friend, thou honourest him, 
And defendest the Word of Truth; . 
Whomsoever Tyranny at home menaces 
With the fetters of bondage or the agonies of death, 
Thou art ever ready to rescue : 
He regains Freedom who treads on British soil ! 


Amiable sentiments! Would they, we wonder, have left 
the censor very feverish. 


Mr. Rozsert Forp, author of Tayside Songs, and editor 
of Thistledown and Ballads of Bairnhood, will, through Mr. 
Gardner, Paisley, publish on an early date a book some- 
what unique in Scottish literature. The work will be 
entitled Vagabond Songs and Ballads of Scotland, and it will 
consist of a collection of ballads and homely lyric verse 
which have been chanted and sung by the rural population 
in many districts of Scotland for several generations gone 
by. Fully fifty of such ballads will now be published for 
the first time, among which will be: ‘The Tinker’s 
Waddin,’” ‘“‘ The Bonnie Wee Window,” ‘The Plains o’ 
Waterloo,” and “Dumb, Dumb, Dumb.” The ballad 
‘‘ Heather Jock ” will also be published entire, the author 
named, and interesting particulars furnished regarding 
the hero of the ballad—all «f which facts have never 
previously been made known. 

Every reviewer is, of course, entitled to his own opinion 
of a book; but now and then a pronouncement appears 
which, with all sympathy for differences of judgment, 
pulls one up. Such a one is this notice of Mr. Hewlett’s 
play in the Daily Mail : 

The clean and polished literary style of Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett, which gave such distinction to his romance, 7'he 
Forest Lovers, is again insistently evident in his new two- 
act pastoral, Pan and the Young Shepherd. It is a very 
delightful book for reading on a quiet Sunday afternoon. 

What, then, does the Daily Mail critic say of Dean Farrar 
and ‘‘ Edna Lyall”? 


Tux method of carrying the design of a book-cover right 
across both front and back, often employed by the artists 
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who design covers for paper-backed French novels, is 
not common here. Mr. Grant Richards, however, has used 
the device in his Sylvan Library very effectively. We repro- 
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\ COVER DESIGN, 


duce the original drawing, made by Mrs. Nora Chambers 
an excellent and striking piece of decorative work. 





To Monday’s Chronicle Mr. John Davidson contributed 
un essay upon poetry, romance, and other matters, in the 
form of a dialogue between himself and one John Smith ; 
and therein showed how comfortable a thing an interview 
with oneself can be—the questions are so skilful. The 
talk roved from the bust of Cromwell at the National 
Portrait Gallery to the art of Mr. G. F. Watts, and 
touched then upon Matthew Arnold’s definition of poetry 
as the ‘criticism of life.” This produced the best 
passage in an article of conspicuous interest and sanity : 


/. 5.—Ah! you don’t accept that utterance ? 

/. D.—No. To criticise is to judge, to appraise, to 
forgive, and condemn—a necessary, but thankless, office. 
I should rather say that Literature is a Statement of the 
World (you have lured me into definition), and Poetry, 
being the inmost heart of literature, might be called an 
interpretation of the World. There is no Criticism in 
Shakespeare ; Parolles and Timon are stated and inter- 
preted as gently as Adam and Hamlet: there is no 
Criticism in Ibsen; Peer Gynt, fool, liar, and dastard, is 
stated and interpreted as sympathetically as Brand, the 
heroic Titan. Burns’s ‘‘ Holy Willie’s Prayer,” commonly 
supposed to be a scathing satire, is not satire ; it is drama, 
every line of it tingling with the humane feeling of the 
poet for the disgraceful creature he interprets. No; it is 
Religion that is a Criticism of Life, not poetry. The 
existence of society depends-—— 

J. S.—We can discuss that again. Stick to “ Poetry ; 
no Criticism.” The poet, I understand, must not con- 
demn, must not blame ? 

J. D.—That is the ultimate fate of the poet, I believe. 
A thoroughly awakened intelligence dare not despise 
anybody or anything. 


That is a fine sentiment and a true one. We hope that 
these ¢éte-d-tétes, as Mr. Davidson calls them, may be 
continued. 





M. Hewry-D. Davray, of the Mercure de France, has 
added another to his translations from the English. We 
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have just received from him a French version of Mr. 
Wilde’s Ballad of Reading Gaol. ‘Ballade de la Gedle de 
Reading” is the new title. This is a taste of M. Davray’s 
method, which is studiously literal : 


J’allais avec d’autres ames 
pain, en peine, dans un autre préau, 
Within another ring, et je me demandais si cet 
And was wondering if the homme avait commis beaucoup 


I walked, with other souls in 


man had done ou peu de chose, quand une 
A great or little thing, voix derri¢ére moi murmura 
When a voice behind me whis- tout bas: Celwi-id sera pendu. 
pered low, 


** That fellow’s got to swiny.”’ 


Tue following interesting account of the Ruskin Colony 
in Tennessee has recently been printed : 


, 


The promoters of ‘‘ Ruskin,” as the colony have chosen 
to call their estate, claim most strongly that they have 
already solved the labour question; but time alone can 
prove the validity of such a claim. Each member of the 
colony, a vigorous community of about 200 souls, and, 
according to Mr. A. R. Wallace, ‘‘ perhaps the best type 
of a co-operative colony,” receives the same wages, no 
matter what may be the state uf his health, and no matter 
what may be his work. The labour day is fixed at nine 
hours, and while there is no interference permitted with 
religious or domestic affairs or with individual tastes, each 
member is supposed to suppress that instinctive desire for 
natural freedom which prompts human beings everywhere 
to ignore the rights of others, and every member is 
guaranteed employment by all. 

The estate itself is the property of the association, as 
also are the means of production and distribution, but 
each individual may claim, as his own special possessions, 
his clothing and household furniture. While the members 
enjoy a common dining-hall and kitchen, they have separ- 
ate dwellings. Of course, no police are required, and 
the only officials in this happy land are a postmaster and 
a notary public. It seems that the chief business of the 
community is in connexion with the publishing of 4 
Socialistic weekly (the Coming Nation), which, notwith- 
standing the fact that it contains no news or advertise- 
ments, has an outside circulation approaching, in round 
numbers, 49,000 copies, and, as each member receives the 
same wages, wood-choppers and farm hands rejoice in the 
receipt of salaries equal to those paid to the editors and 
other members of the staff of the paper. The community 
is composed principally of Americans, among whom are 4 
few Germans. 


Ar a certain preparatory school the boys — quite 
youngsters —have recently started a debating society, 
which they conduct entirely without adult assistance. The 
following notice was posted up in one of the class-rooms a 
few days ago (the real names are not given) : 

-- Debating Society. 
The subject of the next debate will be ‘‘ total abstanancy ” 
proposed by A. Brown. 
B. Smith. 
opposed by C. Robinson. | 
D. Jones J 





who disagree from drunkenness. 





Cartyte on “Luck” is not very stimulating. The 
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passage occurs in one of his letters to his sister, which 
are being printed in the Aflantic Monthly : 


Our outward fortune, lucky or what is called unlucky, 
we cannot command; but we can command our own 
behaviour under it, and we do, either wisely or else not 
wisely ; and that, in real truth, makes ail/ the difference, 
and does in reality stamp us as either ‘‘ lucky” or else 
‘‘unlucky.” For there is nobody but he that acts foolishly 
and wrong that can, in the end, be called “ unlucky” ; he 
that acts wisely and riyit is, before all mortals, to be 
accounted ‘‘lucky”’; he and no other than he. So toil 
honestly along, my dear little Jenny, even as heretofore ; 
and keep up your heart. 


This is the true butterwoman’s rank to Sunday-school. 





A nook for boys, which appears to be of American 
origin, reaches us, with the title, Zhe Young Reporter 
(Melrose). The adventures of the hero are brisk and 
many, and all have more or less reference to journalism at 
high pressure. This is, we suppose, a sign of the times. 
It is certainly the first occasion in our knowledge of a 
reporter occupying the central position of a boys’ book. 

Ir is becoming more and more the practice of book- 
sellers to purchase non-copyright books in quantity and 
put these works into their own bindings. A City firm has 
its ‘City Library” composed of the same books which 
another bookseller binds and sells as the ‘‘ Strand Library.” 
The profit on non-copyright books tends to increase, for 
the cost of production sinks lower and lower. Many book- 
sellers would like to take the fullest possible advantage of 
this fact; hence the proposal, which occasionally struggles 
to the front, that the Booksellers’ Association should pro- 
duce non-copyright books in which each member would be 
a shareholder. By this means the profits in this branch 
of bookselling would become quite handsome. 


A CORRESPONDENT noting a sentence which we quoted 
recently from the Quarterly, to the effect that a certain 
novelist is apt to confuse poetry and prose, sends some 
examples of a similar confusion of which other authors 
have been guilty. He writes: ‘Permit me to transcribe 
here a few specimens of the late J. A. Symonds’s prose, 
taken from his description of the Cornice : 


These veterans [the olive trees] are cavernous with age: 
(inarled, split, and twisted trunks, throwing out arms 
That break into « hundred branches. 
These are the leaves, and the stems are grey with lichens, 
T he sky and sea, two blues, one full of sunlight, 
and the other purple, set these fountains of perennial 
brightness like gems in lapis-lazuli. 
When the wind blows these branches all one way 
They ripple like a sea of silver. Far and wide 
Red anemones burn like fire, 
With interchange of blue und lilac buds, 
White arums, orchises, and pink gladiolus. 
Wandering there and seeing the pale flowers 
Stars white and pink and odorous, we dream 
Of Olivet, or the Grave Garden of 
The Agony, and the trees 
Seem always whispering of sacred things. 
I could multiply the examples from other parts of the 


volume, mais d quoi bon?” Dickens was, of course, a 
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notorious sinner in this respect. 
almost always meant blank verse. 


With him intensity 


_— 


WE give below the latest portrait of Mr. Bret Harte, 








MR. BRET HARTE, 
From a photograph by T. Fall. 


whose new bouk, Stories of Light and Shadow, has just 
been published by Messrs. Pearson, 





Last week we mentioned Dean Pigou’s delightful cata- 
logue of mis-spellings—say, rather, misapprehensions— 
of his own name—as Pigue, Pigoe, Pico, Pickles, Pagan, 
&c. We can add Pigori to the Dean’s collection. But 
for the vigilance of our proof-readers his name would 
have appeared in that masquerade in our Book Market 
columns this week. 

Tne large sales which the cheap edition of the Lncy- 
clopedia Britannica has enjoyed have affected general 
bookselling unfavourably. Many good book-buyers excuse 
themselves from making purchases on the ground that they 
have exhausted their available funds on this work. 


Tue proprietors of this Encyclopedia, by the way, have 
done a graceful thing in issuing a circular offering the 
work to editors, journalists, and newspaper.publishers at 
a reduction of £2. One stipulation is that a review of the 
work shall follow, and that the books shall not be sold. 
All journalists, however, are not in a position to promise 
reviews. These, we take it, will not be debarred on that 
account from the advantages which the Zimes offers. 





Tne interview with the secretary of the Sanctum Society 
which we published last week has brought us an inquiry 
from an interested correspondent. We refer him to the 
secretary himself, Mr. W. Green, of 90, Clifton-bill, St. 
John’s Wood, N.W., who will be happy, we have no 


doubt, to answer all inquiries. 
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Bibliographical. 


In publishing the text of “The Ambassador,” John 
Oliver Hobbes has followed the excellent example 
set by certain of her brother playwrights. Dramatists 
have printed and circulated their works from Eliza- 
bethan times downwards; but, so far as the present 
generation is concerned, I think it was Mr. W. 8. Gilbert 
who led the way with a volume of Original Plays (con- 
taining three “fairy” comedies, a modern comedy, an 
extravaganza, and “Trial by Jury”) in 1875-6. Since 
then he has issued three series of his plays; he has always 
printed the full text of his comic operas. Mr. Pinero has 
given to the reading world about a dozen of his dramatic 
pieces; Mr. Henry Arthur Jones about half-a-dozen. 
Mr. Grundy has exhibited no such enterprise, though I 
believe some of his works are on French’s list. Of course, 
I am speaking of the acted drama; the contemporary 
unacted drama is largely represented in book form—as, 
for example, the plays of Mr. John Davidson and the 
Theatricals of Mr. Henry James, Of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
seven /’lays Pleasant and Unpleasant only four have been 
performed, 

In one respect John Oliver Hobbes sets, in her turn, an 
example to her brethren in the dramatic art. When 
printing their plays, neither Mr. Pinero nor Mr. Jones has 
taken any account of the actors therein. The names of 
the players have been ignored, as if of no importance. 
John Oliver Hobbes is more generous. In her new 
volume, the original cast of ‘‘The Ambassador” is given 
in full, 

Those who think favourably, or, at least, in a kindly 
way, of the late Canon Bell’s literary output, may be glad 
to have the following little list of his successive verse- 
books: Four Seasons at the Lakes (1878), Songs in the Twi- 
light (1881), Zymns for Church and Chamber (1882), Songs 
in Many Keys (1884), Poems Old and New (1893), and 
Diana’s Looking- Glass, and Other Poems (1894). His prose 
work was mainly hortatory; but he was the author of at 
least two books of travel— Gleanings from a Tour in Palestine 
and the East (1887), and A Winter on the Nile, in Egypt, 
and in Nubia (1888)—of Reminiscences of a Boyhood (1889), 
and of Some of Our English Poets (1895). He was one of 
the last, though not one of the least, of our poetical 
parsons, 

Mr. William Poel, Director of the Elizabethan Stage 
Society, has got it into his head, apparently, that Shylock 
ought to be represented as a comic character. 
like to hear or read his argument. 


One would 
In a leaflet issued by 
the Society, Ulrici is quoted in support of Mr. Poel’s 
view ; but who now cares for Ulrici? Besides, our best 
authority is the text of ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice.” There 
is a tradition that, till Macklin impersonated Shylock, 
the rdle was always regarded as the perquisite of the 
low comedian; but where and what is the evidence? 
And even if the evidence were conclusive, what then? 
The text would still be the only arbiter in the matter. 
Mr. Poel should print his paper (read somewhere the other 
day) and let us dissect it at our leisure. 


Dipping into Mr. Edwin Hodder’s Suggestive Lives and 
Thoughts, 1 alight upon a curious blunder. On p. 243, in 
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the course of a quotation from Mr. W. J. Dawson, the 
stanza in Jn Memoriam beginning 


I stretch lame hands of faith and hope 


is attributed—to whom, do you think ?—why, to Pope, of 
all people ! 

Mr. G. W. Cable, we are told, thinks of calling his next 
piece of fiction 7'he Cavalier. The title seems familiar, and 
yet, so far as I am aware, it has not been overdone. I 
find that a ‘‘T. Roscoe, jun.,” published in England a 
romance in three volumes called Zhe Cavalier, but I do 
not know the date, except that it was between 1816 and 
1850. Perhaps, when ‘‘ The Cavalier” seems familiar as 
a title, it is because we are thinking of the play so-named 
by Charles Whitehead. Anyway, Mr. Cable is free to 
christen his story as he pleases. 

The announcement of a second series of London Visions 
by Mr. Laurence Binyon reminds one that it is just two 
years since he brought out the first series. He first came, 
by name, before the public in the summer of 1890, when 
he published his Newdigate Poem, L’ersephone. Then, 
early in 1894, appeared his Lyric Poems, and, late in 1896, 
his Praise of Life (in “The Shilling Garland’’). In his 
Porphyrion, of the present year of grace, he reprinted the 
London Visions, and some pieces privately printed (by the 
Rev. H. Daniel) in 1895. 

It seems that we are to have a new edition of the late 
Mr. W. B. Rands’s verses for children, under the title of 
Lilliput Lyrics. It is a good title, but Rands’s was 
Lilliput Levée—the name of the little book of rhymes 
published by him in 1864. After that he produced, in 
1871, Lilliput Lectures (republished last year) and Lilliput 
Revels, Lilliput Legends following in 1872. He was, in his 
day, the Laureate of the nursery and the schoolroom, and 
deserves to be remembered. 

A sixpenny edition of Through the Looking- Glass, 
including all the original illustrations (fifty in number) : 
this is indeed a boon! It is difficult to believe that the 
inspired tale is a quarter of a century old, and yet that is 
the absolute fact. Last year it went into its sixty-first 
thousand. Alice in Wonderland, which is over thirty years 
old (alas! alas!), went last year into its eighty-sixth 
thousand. 

One welcomes the promise of a new and revised edition of 
Prof. A. W. Ward’s I/istory of English Dramatic Literature 
to the Death of Queen Anne. It is more than two decades 
since the work was first issued, and much has been dis- 
covered and written in the interval. My only complaint 
against the J/istory is that it is so limited in its purview. 
Why has the Professor not occupied these past twenty- 
three years in bringing his survey down to date ? 

A chartered libertine (in the way of literary jeux @ esprit) 
has been suggesting lately that Mr. Andrew Lang is not 
an individual at all, but a syndicate formed for the pro- 
duction of readable letterpress. I had the curiosity the 
other day to look up the list of his publications as given 
in the Catalogue of the British Museum Library. The 
list runs to eleven columns ; but “as every column” is 
not full, we may reduce the number to nine or eight. 
Even then, the result is a remarkable testimony to Mr. 
Lang’s industry. 

Tne Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


Time: ‘* What you will.” 


Pan and the Young Shepherd. A Pastoral in Two Acts. 
By Maurice Hewlett. (Lane. 3s. 6d.) 


Arrer so much of the machinery of romance, here is the 
real thing once more: romance gentle and courageous, and 
radiant and sure. Mr. Hewlett has made the conquest, 
has done what no mechanic can ever do: he has not only 
created a new land (which is within the power of most 
writers), but he has created its atmosphere too. 

Let us give tastes. The time is “‘ What you will”; the 
scene is ‘“ Pastoral Country: Champney Valtort and the 
Hills about it.” At the beginning of the play, Geron, an 
old shepherd, is seated in the ingle-nook upholding the 
merits of the quiet and sheltered life against the wayward 
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MR. MAURICE HEWLETT. 
From a photograph by Elliott & Fry. 


enthusiasm of Neanias, his grandson, a young shepherd— 
for the play touches much upon sheep. The youth is for 
freedom and the world. But ‘you may change cages,” says 
the old man; ‘ you will still go round... . No, no, cleave 
to the sheep, boy, and the sheep will cleave to you. There’s 
safety in sheep.” But Neanias is eighteen and the old 
man is eighty, and Neanias has had dreams. He has been 
over the Ridge. ‘Over the Ridge,” says he, “there is 
atarn, and by the tarn are seven trees. Men call their 
names the Seven Sisters. And nights o’ the year you may 
hear them sing~as I have heard them sing.” And then 
Youth tells to nodding and comfortable Age the story of 
his adventure : 

I'got up the mountain edge, and from the top saw the 
world strecht out—cornlands and forest, the river winding 
among meadow-flats, and right off, like a hem o: the sky, 
the moving sea, with snatches of foam, and large ships 
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reaching forward, out-bound. And then I thought no 
more, but my heart leapt to meet the wind, and I ran, and 
Iran. I felt my legs under me, I felt the wind buffet me, 
hit me on the cheek; the sun shone, the bees swept past 
me singing; and I too sang, shouted: World, world, I am 
coming ! 
Is not that fine? The passage is symbolic of the courage 
and hope and beauty of Youth; and it has sunshine in it. 
Neanias goes on : 
Thus I came to the Tarn and saw the Seven Sisters. 
The Tarn was fretted with little bright waves that lapt 
shortly on the stones; the Seven Sisters dipped and bowed 
their heads to me till I loved them. I loved them well, 
but never stayed till I was down the edge and in the deep 
forest. It was all husht and dark. You saw no sun, but 
only shafts of blue light running up among the great 
trees; and you heard the wind a very long way off rush 
over from the sea to the hills. There were no birds’ 
voices; not a foot crusht the beechmast but mine. 
Methought the tall trees stood round me like God. But 
though a man may love God he dare hardly breathe before 
Him; and so was I, alone smong the watchful trees. 
Thus endured a time of trembling and expectation, I know 
not how long. Then I thought something stirred; I 
stood heart in mouth, peering through the trees. The 
quiet about me while I listened was terrible: I could hear 
my own heart. 
Here we see the fearfulness of Youth too. The something 
that stirred was the fate of Neanias—Aglaé, And ever 
since the memory of her has been with the boy, and every 
day has brought him nearer to the search for her. His 
hour has now struck. With the departure of Neanias 
into the night, crying ‘‘ Ride, Moon, througb your silver 
brake; discourse, O stars, of high ventures, while I fare 
forth into the lovely hidden world,” the first scene closes. 

In the second scene Neanias is found on a heath on the 
Hill-Top gazing at the world and dreaming of love; and 
suddenly he comes upon the Seven Sisters, the Earth 
Daughters, the handmaidens of the great god Pan. These 
are Geérna, called Thirsty Corn-Ear, who dwells in the 
red wheat; and Phono, called Tang of the Loam, who 
“‘couches in sweet corners of the earth, watching the 
clover creep to the light”; and Sitys, called Bonny Beech- 
Mast, who suckles young fauns; and Dryas, Crown o’ the 
Oak, who chiefest loves the Sun; and Adora, or Morning 
Calm ; and Erotion, or Warmth of the Earth; and Aglaé, 
or Virgin Dawn. These surround Neanias, and all would 
have him love them, save only Aglaé, who, having spurned 
the advances of Pan, has been struck dumb and icy cold. 
But upon Aglaé only will Neanias look, and in the teeth 
of the sisters’ terrible threats he bears her away for his 
wife: scene iv. consisting of one long rhapsody of love 
poured out by Neanias before this poor dumb Pagan. 

And so for a while we leave the supernatural and come 
to rustic comedy. In scene v. we find Geron (the grand- 
father), Balkis (the mother of Neanias), Merla (a wench 
who loves him well), and other villagers — Sphorx, 
Mopsus, and Teucer, sage and elderly men. They meet 
to mourn the lost boy, and Merla tells of her love for 
him in frank and primitive words. Suddenly, after 
some humorous passages between the villagers, who 
turn out to be of a habit of mind not unlike that 
good man Joseph Poorgrass, Neanias appears, leading 
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It is a pretty scene, wherein Aglaé is received 
by Geron and Balkis. Very refreshing, too, is the 
savour of Mr. Hewlett’s skill with clowns. We feared 
that the trick of such humour was for ever lost ; but Mr. 
Hewlett has it notably. This little book is salty with it. 
In the first scene of Act II., is another kindred passage : 
Sprorx: Alack, no vessel am I, but an humble instru- 
ment, friends, of the Lord's making, the Lord’s making. 
Well! I will sing ye a stave of an old antient tune, 
perhaps ye know it. "Tis all of a man and—— 
Gerron: And a woman, for « thousand pound ! 
Sruorx: There is mention of a female, and of cider, 
and of sheep, and of a man’s wife or wives. 
Morsvus: God’s justice! Had he more nor one in the 
song ” 
Sruorx : He had that before he’d done. 
Trevcer: A man may do what he will in a song. 
Srnuorx: Shall I pitch you out the song ’ 
GERON (singing): 
O Pascency’s a bittock place, 
Tight an’ right an’ cosy ; 
The men all look you straight i’ the face, 
The girls are like a posy, 
Clean an’ fresh an’ rosy. 
’Tis the chorus of the song—maybe ye know it. 
Martin Brewster, full-grown man, 
Swore upon the Book, 
For wife he’d have a cider can, 
For bed the ingle-nook. 
Petticoats he thus forsook. 
Now for the chorus, friends, we have as aforesaid—‘‘ O 


his wife. 


(Sings.) 





Pascency 
Is not that a cheering piece of antiquity for 1898? Let 
us be thankful for Mr. Hewlett’s Elizabethanisms. Long 
may he continue to go backward into time! 

The second act tells of Pan’s vengeance. All has gone 
well with Neanias and Aglaé for a while; but Pan is not 
to be cheated with impunity. One wild night he descends 
on Champney Valtort. It is just as Neanias is speaking 
low to Aglaé of the shepherd’s life : 

Your shepherd is very near to Earth. He grows up 
from her lap, he never quite leaves her bosom ; he is her 
foster-child. He may hear her heart-beats and drink of 
her tears. If she smiles he knoweth why. He has listened 
and he knoweth. She telleth him her secret thoughts ; 
all the day long he may lie close in her arms. 

At this instant the unseen Pan drives away Geron’s sheep, 
and wills Aglaé to follow. Unseen by Neanias she slips 
away, and the wild terrors of the night begin. (We can 
but summarise swiftly.) Neanias seeking Aglaté comes 
upon Pan face to fave, and daring him is, with her, struck 
icy cold. Merla pursuing Neanias, sick with love for him 
and with jealousy of Aglaé, is mocked by the Sisters, 
but holds her own with splendid spirit, and by and by 
comes also upon Pan. In the midst of a soliloquy she 
spies him, and her words give us the Earth-Master to the 
life : 

Mother’s Mercies, who’s yonder? A man, by the light 
we have, a shagged an’ blinking man! What gnarly 
tree-bole of a face is this? What eyes like darkling 
water! What cruddled hands! O his brows, like a 
stubbit thorn ! 

Pan approaches, and Merla repulses him, and then, in 
a passionate outburst, she calls on heaven for forgiveness 
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for having wished evil to fall upon Neanias and Aglaé, 
and thus brought this terrible night’s work to pass. ‘ Oh, 
I should wish to see them back again at their loving! 
O sir, I don’t know why, but I do believe you can help. Is. 
there no way?” There is a way, says Pan, and Merla 
has the finding of it in her own hands. At this moment 
in come the shepherds, and we have more good clowning. 
They leave delighted with Pan: ‘‘A hairy man, yet 
gentleman born”; and Pan, confronting Merla with the 
perishing lovers, wins her consent to a match, and removes 
his spell. The story ends with a further scene, where all 
is happiness and Aglaé Christianised. 

We have not done justice to Mr. Hewlett in the fore- 
going account of his pastoral. We have paid too little 
attention to his subtleties uf thought, his undercurrents of 
allegory, his delicate poetisings; but we have quoted 
sufficiently diverse passages to give an idea of the abundant 
wealth of this little book and the freshness and prismatic 
individuality of it. Zhe Forest Lovers was good indeed ; 
but there are qualities in this pastoral for which that 
story did not prepare the reader. Pan and the Young 
Shepherd is the work of a writer who possesses creative 
power, the vital principle, clean sight, and an imagination 
both gay and robust. 


The Jesuits of Islam. 


From Sphinx to Oracle. By Arthur Silva White, Hon. 
F.R.G.8. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Mr. Wurre knew nothing of Arabic—as is plain from his 
book, nor of Egyptian antiquities—as appears from the 
same source; yet he determined to travel to the oasis of 
Siwa in the Libyan Desert, and set forth thither in March 
of this year with an escort of seven men and six camels. 
He arrived at Siwa, after a journey of nineteen days, at the 
cost of some hardship, but was prevented by threats from 
proceeding to Jarabub, a town about 100 miles further 
and his real objective. Later he copied (imperfectly) the 
wall-paintings of an unexplored tomb, disinterred a few 
mummies, and returned to Cairo with a rare Ptolemaic coin 
and two ornaments which he bought of a native. 

So far, there is little remarkable in Mr. White’s journey, 
and for our own part we cannot see that it was worth, from 
an archwological point of view, even the few lines which 
this year’s report of the Egypt Exploration Fund has 
bestowed uponit. Yetit isabundantly interesting from the 
fact that it was an attempt—though, as it turned out, an 
unsuccessful attempt—to reach the headquarters of the 
great Senussi sect, which may not improbably give us 
nearly as much trouble as the Dervishes have done when 
we seriously take in hand the re-civilisation of the Soudan. 
These fanatics are the followers of Mohammed-es-Senussi, 
a lawyer born near Mostaganem, in Algeria, in the early 
part of the century ; and are even more puritanical in their 
tenets than the better-known Mohammedan sect of the 
Wahiabis. The Senussi must not only abstain from wine, 
as is the case with all Sunni Mohammedans, but must touch 
neither cvlfee nor tobacco. He must also give up dancing, 
singing, and all forms of recreation; must set himself 
sternly against Western and even Turkish civilisation, and 
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must kill all Christians and Jews as soon as he conveniently 
can. Above all things, he must pay blind obedience at all 
times to his spiritual but self-appointed superiors, whose 
existence is often only revealed to him by an elaborate 
system of signs and passwords, some of which are repro- 
duced in the present volume. Senussi seems, indeed, to 
have aimed at reproducing the Society of Jesus, as it is 
represented in the works, say, of Dumas, for the benefit of 
Islam. 

To our very slender knowledge of this strange sect Mr. 
White’s book makes some not inconsiderable additions. 
At Siwa he was admitted to more than one interview 
with the local head of the sect, who apparently finds that 
godliness is great gain, and is the richest man in the 
place. He discovered that Jarabub was not, as has 
hitherto been supposed, in Egypt proper, but in the vilayet 
of Tripoli; although, as the Senussi sheikh even at Siwa 
was a much more powerful person than the J/amur or 
police officer who represented Egypt, he would not have 
found it more accessible had it belonged to the Khedive. 
From the sheikh’s information, however, which was con- 
firmed by that of a follower of Mr. White’s who had once 
spent ten days in Jarabub, we learn that the general of 
the Senussi order has now left that city, and has migrated, 
with 3,000 followers, to the oasis of Kufra, 350 miles 
further south. From here he has opened up direct routes, 
not only to Siwa and Benghazi (the Mediterranean port 
of the sect), but also to Khargeh, within Egyptian territory, 
and within a few days’ march of the Nile. Along these 
routes anyone wishing to become a convert to the sect 
may pass without money, by a system somewhat resembling 
that of the “‘ Underground Railway” across the border, 
of which we used to hear during the American War; and 
the parallel is more close from the fact that most of the 
travellers are slaves. The Sheikh-el-Senussi has also 
established centres of influence at Fezzan, in Tripoli; at 
Tibesti and Borku, further south; and also at Wadai and 
Darfur, although the statement of Mr. White, that Abu 
Gemaizan's attack on the latter province during the Mahdi’s 
occupation was in reality inspired by the Senussi, requires 
confirmation As the sect has long been known to possess 
convents in Morocco, Somaliland, Arabia, and Mesopo- 
tamia, they are already too near’ neighbours to civilisation 
to be neglected altogether by it. At'present their great 
desire seems to be to remain hid in the desert, but all 
such fanatics come sooner or later among Semitic races to 
have apocalyptic visions of blood and slaughter ; and if it 
be true, as Mr. White asserts, that their secret adherents 
are already more than three millions, it will probably not 
be long before they try to hasten the millennium by 
murder and pillage after the Baggara manner. 

Mr. White’s book is lightly and pleasantly written, 
with a commendable absence of affectation and padding. 
It was apparently the airy insouciance of his conversational 
style which so won the hearts of the Senussis of Siwa 
that they allowed him to photograph them, and the same 
want of convention distinguishes his writing. Here is 
a specimen : 

I made no attempt to divest these mummies of their 
scanty vestments: they were so distressingly dusty. 
Neither were they worth carting away. They appeared 
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like a middle-class family party—probably of the Roman 
age. I left them reclining where I found them, having 
forgotten to tell the man to reinter them, and give them 
decent burial. 





EXCAVATION OF MUMMIES, 


If some present-day imitator of Burton could be per- 
suaded to visit Jarabub or, better still, Kufra, he would 
probably do the State service. 

There are two excellent maps in the book. 


The Roots of Poverty. 


The Standard of Life, and Other Studies, By Mrs. Bernard 
Bosanquet. (Macmillan. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Anout a year ago Mrs. Bosanquet published a singularly 
fresh and illuminating book under the title of Rich and 
Poor. In this she attempted such a survey of the main 
problems of modern poverty as might serve to lighten the 
way of the many who, anxious to devote themselves in 
some degree to the social service of their generation, are 
yet bewildered and discouraged by the complexity of the 
problem, and doubtful whether, after all, their tentative 
efforts are not likely to do more harm than good. It was a 
wise and @ sympathetic, and, to many, a most helpful book. 
The studies in the present volume may all be regarded as 
in one way or another subsidiary to the main object of 
Rich and Poor. They are attempts to get at the facts, the 
indispensable facts, without which any schemes of social 
reconstruction are bound to be more or less futile; attempts 
to put aside the impenetrable veil of ignorance which hides 
the lower strata of London from those who, so far as mere 
space-relations go, are, afterall, so very near them; to show 
how, as a matter of fact, the poor do live, and what, their 
psychology being what it is, would be the real effect of 
this or that proposal to ameliorate their condition. The 
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inquiries are models of the way in which such subjects 
ought to be approached. Mrs. Bosanquet has precisely 
that combination of qualities of heart and head which the 
effective social worker needs. Her enthusiasm is not 
undisciplined ; she has a wholesome mistrust of royal roads 
to the millennium; and yet her scientific temper is no 
dry light, but touched and humanised by a very real 
and sincere desire for increased well-being and increased 
righteousness. Of course she sees, what every clear-eyed 
observer of social phenomena must surely be coming to 
see, that at this moment it is on the intellectual rather than 
the ethical side of charitable endeavour that stress has to 
be laid. For one philanthropist who will patiently study 
facts, and nerve himself to withhold help where it will 
only do harm, there are a dozen who from the best of 
motives will blunder into the breach, and will only leave 
the problems they claim to solve more hopelessly entangled 
than before. The clergyman with his doles, the reformer 
with his utopias, are the real obstacles to social progress. 
And of course Mrs, Bosanquet realises that in the long run 
it isthe working-classes themselves who must work out their 
own salvation; all that can be done from the outside is to 
clear away the stumbling-blocks in their path, less to help 
them than to make it easier for them to help themselves. 

The essay which gives its title to the book is a care- 
ful attempt to elucidate the economic conception of the 
Standard of Life as a determinant of the rate of wages of 
a class, and to show its relation to that formula of the 
Living Wage which is rapidly becoming a social and 
political war-cry. Here Mrs. Bosanquet is dealing with 
more or less abstract economics, and although her intimate 
personal knowledge of social details enables her to give 
some telling illustrations of her argument, the main con- 
tentions are themselves comparatively familiar. More 
interesting, perhaps, are the facts collected in this essay 
and in the shorter one entitled “‘ A Hundred Years Ago,” 
which bear upon the actual difference between the standard 
of life of the modern working-man and that of his pre- 
dlecessor a century back. In 1896 the Economic Club 
induced various selected families to put upon record 
their actual income and expenditure from regularly kept 
eccounts. In 1797 investigations of much the same 
character were published by Sir F. Eden, in a work on 
The State of the Poor. Mrs. Bosanquet compares the 
budgets of two typical agricultural labourers drawn from 
these sources. Samuel Price, of Monmouthshire, in 1797, 
had a total income of £25 a year. Of this nearly the 
whole went in bread; meat or beer he never touched. 
And then it fell short of his necessary expenditure by 
some £6. Sir F. Eden thus describes the way of life of 
this ‘ honest and industrious’ man: 


The man says, his children mostly go without shoes 
and stockings, and that the cloaths worn by him and his 
family are, mostly, if not wholly, given them by charitable 
people. The gentleman, for whom this labourer works, 
allows him about three pints of milk a day, which, with a 
little bread, serves his cbildren for breakfast; his wife 
drinks tea ; their dinner is, bread, potatoes, and salt, some- 
times a little fat or dripping if it can be procured cheap: 
their supper, generally bread or potatoes. The man says, 
his family is little more than half supplied with what they 
could eat. 
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Against this description put that-of a typical Somersetshire 
labourer—by no means a county of high wages—in 1896. 
When rent, food and clothing are paid for, his income 
leaves him 5s. a week for luxuries or thrift. His food is 
ample, if homely. ‘“‘ He ‘ breakfasts’ before starting, at 
six o’clock, and takes lunch and dinner of bread and 
cheese or bacon from home ; he has tea at home and a hot 
supper at eight o’clock. They use fresh meat ‘once a 
year,’ but have bacon two or three times a day.” 

Mrs. Bosanquet concludes, justifiably enough, that, 
although the agricultural labourer has probably advanced 
less in the last hundred years than any other class, yet 
even he, judged by the test of the amount of income avail- 
able after the elementary necessities have been satisfied, 
has considerably raised his standard of life. 

Many of the facts and statistics which Mrs. Bosanquet 
has disinterred from Sir F. Eden are full of matter for the 
student of human culture, as well as for the practical 
reformer. There is a tcuch of the idyll in the life-history 
of James Strudwick, of Witley, in Surrey, and Anne, 
his wife : 

He worked more than threescore years on one farm ; and 
his wages, summer and winter, were regularly a shilling a 
day. Henever asked more, nor was ever offered less. They 
had between them seven children; and lived to see six 
daughters married, and three of them mothers of sixteen 
children ; all of whom were brought up . . . . to be day 
labourers. Strudwick continued to work till within seven 
days of the day of his death: and at the age of fourscore, 
in 1787, he closed in peace a not inglorious life, for, to the 
day of his death, he never received a farthing in the way 
of parochial aid. 

Anne Strudwick resembled her husband in independence of 
character ; and the neighbours, affluent and pauper alike, 
thought her proud. This she was said to have shown by 
her determination to bury her husband in what she con- 
sidered a decent manner, with handles and a name-plate 
to his coffin. 

She was also charged with having behaved herself 
crossly and peevishly towards one of her sons-in-law, 
who was a mason, and went regularly, every Saturday 
evening, to the ale-house, as he said, just to drink a pot of 
beer. James Strudwick, in all his life, as she often told 
this ungracious son-in-law, never spent five shillings in any 
idleness ; luckily (as she was sure to add) he had it not to 
spend. A more serious charge against her was that, living 
to a great age, and but little able to work, she grew to be 
seriously afraid that at last she might become chargeable 
to the parish (the heaviest in her estimation of all human 
calamities), and that, thus alarmed, she did suffer herself 
more than once, during the exacerbations of a fit of 
distempered despondency, peevishly (and perhaps petu- 
lantly) to exclaim that God Almighty, by suffering her to 
remain so long upon earth, seemed actually to have 
forgotten her. 


In another series of essays Mrs. Bosanquet tackles the 
question of woman’s education, and urges the importance 
of giving every girl, as every boy is given, such a training, 
either industrial or literary, as will enable her to earn her 
own living, and so be at least potentially independent of 
marriage. So far as the industrial side of the question 
goes, the information which she has got together as to the 
forms of employment at present open to women, as to the 
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rates of wages paid them, and as to the reasons why. those 
forms of employment are not more numerous and those 
rates of wages higher, is a valuable contribution to a dis- 
cussion in which many of those who take part in it speak 
of they know not what. 


More Blackwood Annals. 


“ANNALS OF A Pusiisninc Hovse.”—Vol. III.: John 
Blackwood. By his Daughter, Mrs. Gerald Porter. 
(Blackwood & Son. 2s.) 


In saying that the perusal of this volume renews our 
regret for Mrs. Oliphant’s death, we say only what Mrs. 
Gerald Porter would most cordially approve. In the 
first two volumes, which 
related the history of the 
house of Blackwood, there 
| was not only a mass of 
_ highly interesting mate- 
rial, but also apparent on 
every page the hand of 
a skilled artist in the 
treatment of such mate- 
rial. Mrs. Porter has 
shown herself quite com- 
petent to the task assigned 
her; but itis no disparage- 
ment to say that she is 
not Mrs. Oliphant. It is 
fortunate, therefore, that 
the letters and recollec- 
tions at her disposal were, 
perhaps, even more in- 
teresting than those which furnished out the two earlier 
volumes. Four figures stand out from the rest—Trollope, 
George Eliot, Laurence Oliphant, and Lever. 
Here is a nice sketch of Trollope’s “‘ genial presence ” 
and large laughter : 








JOHN BLACKWOOD, 


Mr. Trollope’s big voice drowned everyone else as he 
chaffed my father down the length of the dinner table. 
He had jested over golf [John Blackwood was a devotee, 
and attained to being captain of the St. Andrews Club], 
what would he not do next’ He used to make daring 
assaults upon the most cherished articles of the Blackwood 
faith. Blind, unswerving devotion to the Sovereign was 
one of his favourite points of attack. ‘‘ Now, Blackwood, 
how could the death of the Sovereign possibly affect you ?”’ 
he would say. ‘‘If you heard of it to-morrow morning, 
you know perfectly well you would eat just as good a 
breakfast—you would not even deny yourself that second 
kidney.”” It was in vain to protest that in face of such a 
calamity the very thought of broiled kidneys would be dis- 
tasteful. Mr. Trollope bore everything before him, and 
prepared for another attack. The Conservative Party and 
Dizzy was a tempting subject for a tilt. ‘* You know, 
Blackwood, you know you think exactly about Dizzy as I 
do; you know you would be very glad to hear he had beeu 
had up for—for shoplifting.” Tableau / all holding up their 
hands, and Mr. Trollope delighted with the sensation he 
had produced. 


That passage will show that Mrs. Porter knows very well 
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how to utilise her recollections, and owing to the nature of 
John Blackwood’s relations with his authors, most of them 
were not only househeld words, but familiar figures. A 
great stand-by was General Edward Hamley, but nothing 
specially characteristic is recorded of him; Mrs. Porter, 
however, shows a wise appreciation of his extraordinary tour 
de force— Shakespeare’s Funeral ””—certainly one of the 
best things that ever appeared in Maga. Laurence Oliphant 
is everywhere in the book, and always an attractive figure. 
George Eliot and Lewes were constant correspondents, and 
their letters are perhaps those to which the publisher would 
have pointed to with most pride. For George Eliot was 
diffident and despondent to a fault; in the early days, 
when Scenes from Clerical Life began to appear in Maga, 
Lewes wrote to implore Blackwood to spare criticism lest 
he should “quench a flickering flame.” But in the later 
correspondence Blackwood’s letters are welcomed as the 
best stimulus, In 1871 he wrote his enthusiasm over the 
early parts of Middlemarch; and Lewes answered : 


Talk of tonics, you should have seen the stimulating 
effect of your letter yesterday respecting ‘‘ Miss Brooke ” ! 
She who needs encouragement so much to give ker some 
confidence, and shake the ever-present doubt of herself 
and her doing, relies on you, and takes comfort from you 
to an extent you can hardly imagine. Unhappily, it don’t 
last. A week hence she will be as sceptical as ever! 
Thank God, she is really improving now, though still very 
weak, and burning with poetic fire to be at Dodo once 
more. 4 


One of the most interesting letters in the volume is from 
Dickens, whom John Blackwood had come to know in the 
days when, at twenty-two, he was sent to manage the 
Loudon branch of the house. Blackwood, still himself 
ignorant of the secret, had written apparently to urge 
arguments for believing the writer of Scenes from Clerical 
Life to be aman. Dickens replies: 


The portions of the narrative to which you refer had 
not escaped my notice. But their weight is very light in 
wy scale, against all the references to children, and against 
such marvels of description as Mrs. Barton sitting up in 
bed tu mend the children’s clothes. The selfish young 
fellow with the heart disease in ‘‘ Mr, Gilfil’s Love Story” 
is plainly taken from a woman’s point of view. Indeed, 
I ob-erve all the women in the book are more alive than 
the men, and more informed from within. As to Janet, 
in the last tale, I know nothing in literature done by a 
man like the frequent references to her grand form and 
her eyes and her height avd so forth; whereas I do know 
innumerable things of that kind in books of imagination 
done by women. And I have not the faintest doubt that 
a woman described her being shut out iato the street by 
her husband, and conceived and executed the whole idea 
of her following of that clergyman. If I be wrong in 
this, then I protest that a womau’s mind has got into 
some man’s body by a mistake that ought immediately 
to be corrected. 


Of Thackeray, a muuch closer friend than Dickens, the 
book contains many pleasant glimpses. But the best 
thing in the volume is the chapter devoted to Charles Lever. 
Much of the work written in his later and more mature 
manner appeared in Maga, not without trepidations on the 
part of the editor, who was asked to accept a serial on the 
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strength of four chapters. But Lever could only work in 
his own way. ‘ You ask me how I write. My reply is, 
just as I live—from hand to mouth. I can do nothing 
continuously—that is, without seeing the printed part close 
behind me. This has been my practice for five-and-twenty 
years, and I don’t think I could change it.” But, by way 
of an offset, he solicited rather than deprecated criticism. 
‘‘ Use the knife,” he wrote, ‘‘don’t be afraid to cut. I 
can change; in fact, it is the one compensation for all the 
artistic demerits of my way of work that I can change as 
easily as I can talk of changing.” 

Relations between the kindly publisher and his irre- 
sponsible contributor grew close and touching. Lever’s 
son died, and Blackwood wrote offering to suspend instal- 
ments of the novel then running. “I will make any 
arrangements to suit a man suffering under sorrow such 
as yours.” It was not always in sorrow that the men 
drew together; many brilliant evenings were spent in 
London, when “ Cornelius O’Dowd” kept the editor-pub- 
lisher and his friends in laughter by the hour. ‘ God 
forgive me,” writes Lever, in a letter to the present 
Mr. Blackwood, “but I grow less wise as I grow 
older.” 

The chapter is the one which we would pick out, not 
only for the intrinsic charm of Lever and all his epistles, 
but as perhaps the extreme instance of all those qualities 
which make John Blackwood a living centre to this book. 
Kindly, generous, and straightforward, he was more than 
that; he came near to being the ideal editor. Never 
writing himself, his whole mind was taken up with the 
effort to make Maga as good as it could be; he was a 
shrewd and excellent critic, and, what is still rarer, 
abundant in suggestion. Politics perhaps sat nearest his 
soul; but literature was really alive to him, though, like 
all men whose interest in literature is keen and personal, 
he had his limitations. Few more attractive personalities 
have been set before us in a memoir; and if there was a 
seamy side to the stuff of his nature, we can only say that 
we never have heard of it. 


One or two slips in the book may be noticed : “ Clitanus ”’ 
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appearance of the page quite satisfactory. In short, the 
book is a book, and not a mere “art volume.” We 
reproduce a couple of the smaller portraits, and a facsimile 





GAINSBOROUGH. 


From the Picture by Zoffany. 


of the famous letter Gainsborough wrote to the Royal 
Academy, in one-half the size of the original. Apropos 
this letter, Mr. Armstrong says: “If I am right in my 
reading of the facts, Gainsborough has lain all these years 
under an unfair imputation, and the discredit of a silly 
quarrel belongs quite as much to the 2h. fosslang as to him.” 


Sez 
tage Cane 


© hat E Fem, Mnf Ay Pm 








for Clitumnus (p. 8), ‘‘en” for au déseapoir (p. 14), “ dis- Sis ber A farce gmPex. de 

illusioné”’ for désillusionné (p. 134), and ‘“‘ Lord Crewe” for a 
Lord Kew, in Thackeray (p. 35). And one phrase from JH. a 2, fet yt 

a letter of George Eliot’s may fitly terminate this notice: 

“Reviewers are fellow-men towards whom I keep a fAgigy Pent, 


Christian feeling by not reading them.” . Le. Pn SH. Bhd na. 





A Splendid Gift Book. 


Gainsborough and His Place in English Art. By Waiter 
Armstrong. (Heinemann. £5 5s.) 


Tue Director of the Irish National Gallery, aided by his 
enthusiastic publisher and by owners of Gainsborough 
pictures all over the kingdom, has contrived, in this 
magnificent volume, to produce a worthy memorial of the 
greatest English artist of the eighteenth century. The 
numerous reproductions in photogravure and lithograph 
are thoroughly well done, and have been most carefully 
printed. The paper is good, the type excellent, and the 
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GAINSBOROUGH AND THE ROYAL ACADEMY: 
AN AUTOGRAPH LETTER, 


The text of the book is worthy of the superb illustra- 
tions. In his introduction Mr. Armstrong has written a 
really effective essay on the nature of art. He has, of 
course, proved himself before to be an exceptionally fine 
critic of esthetics, but he has never done anything so lumin- 
ous asthis essay. His estimate of Gainsborough is perhaps 
the estimate of an enthusiast, but it is closely reasoned, 
and one does not see how it can be overthrown. He 
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places him indubitably above Ingres, Reynolds, and Franz 
Hals, and he will not admit that either Velasquez or 
tembrandt was, on the whole, his superior. He has it 





GEORGE CANNING AS A BOY. 
From th? picture by Gainsborough. 


‘that Rembrandt ‘ conceived on a higher plane,” that 
Velasquez ‘painted objects better,”’ but that Gainsborough 
painted better ‘‘in the abstract.” 

Mr. Armstrong has the courage to say that he considers 
“The Morning Walk,” which, by the way, forms the 
frontispiece to the book, to be the finest picture painted 
since the death of Rubens and Velasquez. Nevertheless, 
he keeps a vigilant eye for the master’s limitations. The 
first of the impressionists (and, if Mr. Armstrong’s 
argument is carried out, the last also), Gainsborough could 
never attain perfect success when he had to begin by 


-consciously exercising his intellect upon a composition. 


Mr. Armstrong elaborates this point with much skill. 

Indeed, so excellent is the “‘ reading matter” of this 
gift-book, that we should welcome its reissue in separate 
form. 


Tue Romance or Boox-Co.ecrrna. By J. H. Siarer. 


Mr. Slater’s title to write about books and book-collect- 
ing was made good long ago; and here he gives us ten 
gossipping chapters such as only an old book-hunter 
could write. He praises Catalogues, compares Prices, 
lays down “The Rules of the Chase,” and expounds 
“The Glamour of Bindings.” It is rather unfortunate 
that in his chapter on ‘‘The Forgotten Lore Society” 
Mr. Slater speaks of the Original Poetry of ‘Victor and 
Cazire” as a lost work, and naively asks, concerning 
‘Stockdale’s destroyed copies, ‘‘Where are these dere- 
licts now?” The answer is, they are at the Bodley 
Head, at least in facsimile. Mr. Slater persists that one 
copy may be ‘lying perdu in the garret [? Garnett]... 
of some old farmhouse [{? British Museum] in which 
‘Shelley is but little known, and ‘Victor’ and ‘Cazire’ 
absolute strangers both.” We must not be understood to 
blame Mr. Slater. The psychological moment for pub- 
lishing a book on book-collecting is necessarily elusive, 
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and can be captured less by forethought than by luck. 
Perhaps Mr. Slater’s chapter on ‘‘Some Hunting-Grounds 
of London ”’ is as interesting as any in his book; ‘Speak- 
ing generally,” he says, ‘‘the second-hand book trade 
has been driven bodily out of the central and eastern parts 
of London, and has settled itself in the streets west of Tem- 
ple Bar and Holborn Viaduct, always avoiding the Strand, 
which, for some reason or other, has ever been regarded 
as an inhospitable quarter.” On the other hand, Holborn, 
with its creeks and inlets, has always been a good book- 
selling locality. Mr. Slater does not forget to mourn the 
disappearance, not more than five years ago, of the shop 
in Gray’s-inn-lane in which Tom Osborne made his money 
in the middle of the last century, and in which Dr. 
Johnson felled him to the ground with a copy of Biblia 
Greca Septuaginta (Frankfort, 1594). Mr. Slater has 
bought books—and so have we—on the barrows of the 
New Cut, Whitechapel High-street, and the Farringdon- 
road. In the last-named market he picked up an original 
study by Sir Joshua Reynolds. An entertaining book 
throughout. (Elliot Stock. 4s.) 


Ave Roma Immorratis. By F. Marton .CRAwForD. 


By this work Mr. Crawford makes Rome intelligible to 
the most ignorant of tourists. He has written a history 
and guide-book in one, with the flowing pen that is sv 
dear to the readers of his copious novels, and the result 
is extremely agreeable. True that although the work occu- 
pies two volumes of three hundred pages each, neither the 
historical portion nor the guide-book portion can be called 
exhaustive ; but for a clear running account of the Eternal 
City, its beginnings, its chequered career, and its present 
state, social and architectural, it is sufficing. If any- 
thing, it is more than sufficing, for Mr. Crawford has 
an affection for rhetoric which has led to quite unneces- 
sary expansion. The value of a book of this character 
is impaired by dividing it into two volumes. More com- 
pression, to bring it all between two covers, would 
have been a boon. For especial modern interest we re- 
commend the chapter on Leo XIII. Mr. Crawford writes 
thus: ‘Straight-minded, honest and simple he is, yet 
keen, sensitive, and nobly cautious ; for there is no nobility 
in him who risks a cause for the vanity of his own courage, 
and who, in blind hatred of his enemies, squanders the 
devotion of those that love him.” The second half of this 
sentence illustrates Mr. Crawford’s verbosity. It might 
easily go, and thus help to reduce the work to a form suit- 
able for those who wish to make a travelling companion of 
it. The illustrations, in the form of excellent photographs 
of modern Rome, are as good as one could wish. (Mac- 


millan. 21s, net.) 


Some VERSEs. By Heten Hay. 


Miss Hay has left behind her in England a pretty 
memento in this modest little book of poetry. It has but 
seventy pages, and few of the poems are longer than a 
page, but to each, thought and careful pains have 
been devoted, and each reflects a delicate personality. 
For the most part Miss Hay’s muse is serious and a little 
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disposed to tender melancholy ; but here is a lyric ona 
gayer note: 
A lass from the woods 
With a leaf in her hair! 
And the rain of the night 
And the wind of the morn, 
They both quivered right; 
For my spirit forlorn 
In a garment of white 
And a laugh newly born 
Sprang in maddest of moods 
Like a blossom in air 
To the kiss of the sun 
And the curl of the breeze, 
Caught the cobwebs begun 
In the hush of the trees 
All my beatings were one 
With the swirl of the seas. 
Dead the creature that broods 
In a tangle of care; 
There’s a lass from the woods 
With a leaf in her hair. 


The book will be read by Miss Hay’s many friends, and 
it should make for her some new ones. (Duckworth. 
3s. 6d. net.) 


By A. H. Beaman. 


Twenry YEARS IN THE NEAR East. 


In 1878 the Government decided to establish an Oriental 
school at Constantinople for the purpose of training young 
men for the Consular service in the Levant, and Mr. A. H. 
Beaman was one of the first batch of Student Dragomans 
sent out to the school at Ortakeui. His first post, after 
passing the examinations at the end of his term, was at 
Beyrout; thence he was transferred to Damascus, and 
later on to Cairo, where he came in for the stirring times 
of the Arabi rebellion. In one way and another he saw a 
yreat deal of service, for his knowledge of Arabic was of 
the highest importance to our authorities in Egypt. But 
lis sympathies seem to have been always more or less with 
the Arabi party, and so, when the trials of the rebels were 
yoing on, he resigned his commission in the Consular 
service, and defended some of the cases in the courts. At 
the same time he joined the staff of the Standard as 
Egyptian correspondent, a connexion which he has kept 
up ever since. He soon found his hands full of work; 
but, not content with the business his knowledge of Arabic 
and the East brought him, he started a little paper of his 
own, The Times of Egypt, which he sold before it quite 
succeeded in breaking him down with overwork. His 
paper then sent him to Bucharest and Belgrade, and in his 
spare time he visited Macedonia, Bosnia and Herzegovina 
and Montenegro. In 1890 he was at Sofia, and saw the 
end of the Panitza plot. After a visit to Russia he went 
back to Egypt for the Dongola expedition, and when the 
Cretan disturbances began set off for Canea. His opinion 
is that Crete will have to be annexed to Greece, when the 
Cretans will soon get as sick of the sham politicians of 
Greece as they were of the Turks. The last chapter is a 
sort of summary of the policy cf the past twenty years in 
the Near East, and Mr. Beaman’s long experience tells 
him that we have made a great mistake in alienating the 
Turks and backing up their and our enemy, Russia. M 
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Beaman has somewhat belated ideas on our position in 
Egypt, and some of his Servian history is not beyond 
reproach. Moreover, the Princess Milena, of Montenegro, 
can hardly be said to have been a peasant girl, as she is- 
the daughter of Velikivoivode Peter Vukotic, one of the 
greatest Montenegrin warriors of the century. But Mr. 
Beaman’s autobiography is as interesting as a romance, 
and throws many sidelights on the last twenty years in 
the Levant. No one who studies the Eastern Question 
should miss this book, though a better index would be a 
great advantage to it and to the reader. (Methuen.) 


By H. J. Ferasey. 


This is not a very well-written or a very scholarly 
book, but it may, perhaps, serve as a popular summary 
of a large subject. The first half of the book deals, in 
two chapters, with the earlier monastic developments in 
Kast and West, and then with the new birth of the 
institution under the rule of St. Benedict and his followers. 
The second half is a detailed account of the constitution 
and customs of medizval monastic life. It would have 
been more valuable if authorities had been given, and 
if care had been taken to distinguish the characteristics 
of the different orders. Fosbroke’s British Monasticism is 
antiquated, but in many respects Fosbroke has the advan- 
tage over Mr. Feasey. (Sands.) 


MownasTICIsM. 


By W. J. Sriniman. 


This pretty story which Mr. Stillman wrote years ago for 
his little boy, was originally printed in that excellent 
magazine, Good Words for Children. Ina preface addressed 
‘to critic and parent only’ Mr. Stillman states his creed 
with regard to this form of literature. ‘‘ The fairy story,” 
he says, ‘‘ which 
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turns out an allegory, with its haec fabula docet, is to me 
utterly detestable as it was in my childhood, as is that 
which is written to meet the exigencies of the adult 
intellect and its standards of criticism. What children 
want is best known to the children, but it is absolutely 
certain that it is not what the adult wants, and I should 
as soon have thought of writing a new Gospel of Chris- 
tianity as a new fairy story, had I not in the latter under- 
taking had the guidance of a little child.” 


Finally, says Mr. Stillman of the story, ‘‘I wish that it 
may be judged by those only for whom it was written. 
Dulce est desipere in loco, and that place for me is with the 
children.” Yet we take the liberty of saying that Little 
Bertha seems to us a charming tale, although children have 
been accustomed of late to such high seasoning that some 
of them may find it a shade too quiet in tone. (Grant 
Richards. 1s, 6d.) 


Postscript. 


‘Wer seemed to have stumbled across the one bit of 
Kurope which has not been pilloried on paper at one time 
or another, and so we here venture to take up a couple of 
notebooks which were originally made for personal grati- 
fication, and amplify them into a volume... .” This isa 
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sentence from the preface to Through Arctic Lapland 
(Black j, by Cuteliffe Hyne, and it is typical of the manner 
of the book. _The book is not literature: it is written in 
slap-dash journalese: “As a first luxury we went 
and bathed,” and is diffuse and hail-fellow-well met; 
but it is interesting. Mr. Hyne is continually recording 
new facts, continually informing us of this and that which 
we are not unwilling to hear; he never wearies of the réle 
of returned traveller, and never loses his spirits. Hence 
the book is entertainment. The sketches by Mr. C. Hayter, 
Mr. Hyne’s travelling companion, are of assistance to the 
text. 

A year-book of fine thoughts and great examples should 
be an agreeable variation upon Shakespeare calendars and 
those little devotional works which are comforting rather 
than stimulating by their gentle piety. Mr. Edwin Hodder 
has compiled a very excellent work of this kind in 
Suggestive Lives and Thoughts; or, Brief Studies, Literary, 
Biographical, and Religious, for Every Day in the Year 
(Murray). The selection has been carefully made, and to 
each morning is placed enough reading matter to occupy 
its owner some five to ten minutes. To-day (November 19), 
for example, is devoted to Disraeli, who on this date, in 
1873, was installed Lord Rector of Glasgow University. 
Mr. Hodder prints some extracts from Disraeli’s address. 
To-morrow (November 20) belongs to Thomas Chatterton, 
who was born on that date in 1752. Mr. Hodder quotes 
passages concerning Chatterton from Daniel Wilson, Prof. 
Masson, and Wordsworth. The scheme of the book is 
good, and it has been well carried out. 

Sir Edward Hamilton’s monograph upon Mr. Gladstone 
‘Murray) is a little work of great interest. Sir Edward 
had, as private secretary, opportunities of knowing Mr, 
Gladstone very intimately, and he has here set down his 
impressions clearly and modestly, and with the distinction 
of simplicity. The book is for Gladstonians rather than 
for those hostile to its subject, for Sir Edward Hamilton 
is a hero-worshipper of impregnable devotion. Particularly 
interesting to us is the account of Mr. Gladstone’s metho- 
dical habits with his correspondence and money matters. 
Sir Edward, after telling how all ordinary receipts were 
accounted for, says: ‘ But the item which afforded him 
most satisfaction was receipts which he might derive from 
his literary labours. Such earnings he entered separately 
in alittle book kept for the purpose, and the entries were 
made with that pride which is characteristic of amateur 
authors.” Altogether, a very charming estimate ot Mr. 
Gladstone the gentleman. 

Mr. Horatio F. Brown is preparing a new edition of 
the late Addington Symonds’s Sketches in Italy and Greece, 
Sketches and Studies in Italy, and Italian Byways. For the 
convenience of travellers he has altered the order of the 
essays in these three volumes, and has given them topo- 
graphical arrangement. ‘This being so, a new general 
title seemed advisable, hence the books in their new form 
will be known as Sketches and Studies in Italy and Greece. 
The First Series and Second Series now lie before us. 
The First Series begins with ‘‘The Love of the Alps” 
essay, and passes through Davos, Provence, Lombardy, 
and Como, to Venice. The Second Series begins with 


Ravenna, and dallies in Umbria, Florence, and Tuscan 
villages, among scenery and Renaissance poets. 
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Mr. Dent has just added to his reprints of English 
classics an edition of The Vicar of Wakefield with full-page 
coloured illustrations by Mr. F. D. Bedford. Some are 
charming, notably that entitled “ Fortune Telling” ; but 
the art of colour-printing has not yet been mastered in 
Bedford-street. The book has an introduction which is. 
not likely to delight true lovers of Goldsmith’s book, 
although those who now come to the story for the first 
time may not grumble. 

From the week’s crop of fairy stories we pick out The 
Pink Hen (Hurst & Blackett) as a very readable one. The 
author is Mr. Cuthbert Spurling, whose name is new to 
us. ‘There was once a little girl, who lived with her 
parents and her nurse in the country. She had no brothers 
or sisters, no cousins, no uncles, and not even a pet rabbit. 
She had, it is true, one aunt, who came to visit the house 
once a.year. When she came she always shouk her head 
at Barbara (that was the little girl’s name) and said that in 
her day children were not spoilt.” Such is the promising 
opening, and the story develops quickly into a fresh and 
merry one, with a whimsical king in it, and a giant who 
accounted for much mortality. The lists of a year’s deaths, 
for example, ran thus : 


Scarlet Fever aa ns uae cs: SA 
Measles... ut an a . . 
Cold ze ae = 10 
Giant - a ; = 5 


We recommend Zhe Pink Ilen very cordially. 

Every autumn produces at least one alphabet. This 
week we are brought face to face with Dr. Jollyboy’s ABC 
(Gardner & Co.), by Mr. Gordon Browne. The method is 
a cumulative one. Instead of confining each letter to one 
thing, each letter has an assortment. Thus D stands for 
dame, dustcart, dragon, digger, drum, dumpling, deer, 
dish, downs, dog, distaff, dragoon, dairy, dairymaid, damsel, 
and duke, and Mr. Browne has made a drawing intro- 
ducing them all. The plan is good, for there is nothing 
that pleases a small child more than to run things to 
earth in a picture. 

Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew & Co.’s Jlandy - Volume 
Shakespeare has now been divided into thirty-nine tiny 
little tomes bound in red limp cloth, clearly lettered on the 
back, each containing a play. It makes a very attractive 
present. 

Messrs. Ward & Lock are beginning, with Katerfelto, a 
cheap edition of Whyte-Melville. The first volume was 
well chosen, considering the interest that novel-readers are 
now taking in Jacobite affairs, Miss Lucy E. Kemp- 
Welch has made some good pictures for it, particularly in 
those cases where a horse plays a part in the scene. 

To the American series of ‘‘ Little Masterpieces” which 
Messrs. Service & Paton are introducing to this country 
they have now added Juwthorne. The book is suitable 
for the pocket, and even by those of Hawthorne’s readers 
who do not quite agree with the selection it should be 
made welcome. ‘The stories chosen are ‘‘ Dr, Heidigger’s 
Experiment,” ‘The Birthmark,” ‘Ethan Brand,” . 
‘“‘ Wakefield,” ‘‘ Drowne’s Wooden Image,” ‘The Am- 
bitious Guest,” ‘‘The Great Stone Face,’ and ‘‘ The Grey 
Champion.” A portrait of Hawthorne is given. 
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Fiction. 


Phases of an Inferior Planet. By Ellen Glasgow. 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 


Tunis is a New York story of Bohemian art life. The 
chief fault is that the author has so passionately concen- 
trated herself on the two leading characters that the minor 
figures are carelessly imagined, and drawn without force 
or originality. But it will be read for its extraordinary 
and pitiless analysis of a very woman of the time. The 
effect achieved is one of unrelieved misery. For ourselves, 
we say frankly—and it is a tribute, in a way, to the writer's 
power—that we regret having opened it, so painful was 
the depression it left behind. The life of everyone is, in 
large measure, a struggle against pessimism and melancholy, 
and contains sorrow enough, without calling in this ill- 
omened prophet to destroy the last germ of hope. For 
that is the conclusion of the whole matter. Mariana 
passes through all the deep experiences of life, and finds 
nothing but illusion. She wins such a love as might be 
thought to redeem any existence from despair, yet it leads 
but to deeper sorrows. Motherhood yields no consolation. 
‘‘It seemed inexplicable to her that women went on 
travailing and giving birth. That a woman who had once 
known the agony of maternity should consent to bear a 
second,’ a third, or a fourth child struck her as ridiculous. 
She closed her eyes and laughed.” The experienced 
novel-reader needs no telling that a story written in this 
temper ends in death ; but how that gloomy consummation 
is reached we leave the explorer to discover. The hero is 
left in despair—he is a “ Father,” but an atheist. He has 
uncorked a bottle of poison, when a knock comes to the 
door : 

He replaced the stopper, still holding the phial in his 
hand. For a moment the heavy silence hung oppressively, 
and then he answered : ‘‘ What is it?’’ His voice sounded 
lifeless, like that of one awakening from heavy sleep or a 
trance. 

*““You are there? Come quickly. The men at the 
Beasley Rolling Mills have gone on strike. A policeman 
was shot and several of the strikers wounded. You are 
wanted to speak to them.” 

‘To speak to them ?” 

‘‘T have acab. You may prevent bloodshed. Come.” 

Father Algarcife returned the phial to its drawer, with- 
drew the key fromthe lock, and rose. He opened the door 
and faced the messenger. His words came thickly : 

‘There is no time to lose,” he said. ‘I am ready.” 


With this message, and the moral underlying it, the book 
abruptly ends. It is not to be disputed that Ellen Glasgow 
has obtained a brilliant success, if her aim was to impress 
the miserable doctrine that life is not worth living. Were 
such a mournful philosophy well founded, its dissemination 
could only end in discouragement and decay. But her 
insight is not equal to her powers of observation. The 
best of her work is largely made up of externals, and the 
reader cannot help feeling at the salient points in the career 
of her hero and heroine that there must have been in their 
lives much more than comes within her ken. Every 
thinker has moments of despair, but none has attained real 
greatness who has cast the shadow of these over all life. 
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“We bid you to hope” was the final message of the 
greatest writer of this century, and one cannot help think- 
ing that the latter-day lady novelist would not be so gloomy 
and pessimistic if she would ponder the grounds on which 
that message was based. At all events, of all the “isms” 
in the category—realism and sensationalism includel—we 
are inclined to think this ‘‘ism” of blank misery by far 
the most pernicious. 


A Deliverance. By Allen Monkhouse. 
(Lane. 3s. 6d.) 


Mr. Monxnovse’s tragedy is, we suppose, open to the 
charge of morbidity. There are two women and a man, 
who vacillates between them, drawn to this relation by the 
brain, to that by the pricking of the sense. Man and one 
woman are in pathological states, of mind or body or 
both: and on the other woman, the sane large-souled 
creature, the burden of the suffering falls. Ursula 
Harland sweetens the book, She is a type to which 
fiction has done less than justice, the woman who is slowly 
shaping herself for the future of our race, resolute to live 
her own life with open eyes, resolute also ‘‘ to express and 
control herself,” not to gain her experience only, but to 
garner it. Throughout the story the demand upon her is 
excessive, and her rich nature meets every claim. Mr. 
Monkhouse deserves credit for the fine conception, as also 
for the treatment of Harry Searle, a poor creature, but a 
subtle study. And the merit which the book derives from 
its subject is added to by the admirable way in which it is 
written. The dialogue is particularly excellent. Wits 
rather than phrases battle, without any failure to be 
natural. This seems a fair average sample : 
‘“* Sixty ! it’s a long way off. I wonder whether I shall 
know you at sixty ?” 
‘‘Oh, yes! we shall be the cheery old friends of the 
optimistic novel.” 
“Sixty ! it’s a great, weary way off. I can’t doit. I 
can never do it.” 
“It excites me—the thought of all that life to come.” 
“I can’t look so far ahead. I wish that the summer 
were here.” 
‘IT don’t think you wish for the summer quite in the 
right way.” 
“How?” 
‘* You wish it as a relief—a distraction.” 
“ Well.” 
‘** You should love the summer for itself.” 


Altogether, this is a book of distinction. 


The Rue Bargain. By R. Murray Gilchrist. 
(Grant Richards. 2s. 6d.) 
Mr. Murray Gircnrist continues his Peakland studies in 
a happy vein. It is high praise to say that he reminds one 
at times of Mr. Thomas Hardy. It is a similar type of 
realism, a cognate pagan feeling. His characters are 
clear-cut and distinct, especially the farm-folk, with their 
homely metaphors redolent of labour in the fields and 
nearness to the earth. Touches of poetry, too, underlie 
all the rough exterior. Take, for instance, the following 
passage. It is Elizabeth Burdekin’s wedding morning. 
It will be a surreptitious wedding to a fascinating, but 
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undesirable, wooer. Hannah White, her uncle’s house- 
keeper and cousin, comes to waken her. 


She was sixty-five years old; very bowed in the back, 
but with a face ruddy and sound as a well-wintered 
pippin. Although her night had been tormented with 
scruples concerning her abetting of the youthful lovers, 
her black and beady eyes were sparkling merrily. She 
was the last woman in the Peak to wear the flowered 
bedgown. Beneath this, as Elizabeth knew, were a pair 
of cowskin corsets—‘‘ jumps,” she called them—and eight 
woollen petticoats of varying lengths. 

‘*My pratty, pratty wench,” she said, as she kissed 
Elizabeth, ‘‘ yo’re as sweet an’ fresh as th’ mornin’. I 
ne’er thowt yo’ld be up yet, an’ s» I cem to wekken yo’. 
Bu’, since I’m here, I’m goin’ to dress yo’ i’ yor bride- 
gaan. Yo’ll be a happy wife, Liz, though yo’ ‘ wed i’ 
May.’ ” 

Maria knelt to gather her hawthorn flowers; the dame, 
seeing them for the first time, was overcome with anger. 

‘*Drat th’ biirn!” she cried, ‘‘ a-bringin’ ’em into th’ 
haase! Theere’s nowt unluckier—if we let ’em stop.” 

She made the sign of the cross over the white, half- 
opened buds, and after mumbling some incoherent 
formula, flung them disdainfully from the window. 


Elizabeth Burdekin and Maria Astringer are the two 
beautiful nieces of old Daniel Pursglove, a Peakland 
farmer. LElizabeth’s first husband sets off to seek his 
fortune in America, and is no more heard of. Elizabeth 
marries again, and her second husband seduces her cousin 
Maria, and the complications are finally solved by the first 
husband’s return. Daniel Pursglove is a delightful, tender- 
hearted, bluff old farmer, and Elizabeth is perhaps the 
least interesting personage in an excellent story. The 
cover design, in three colours, which we reproduce else- 
where, is by Mrs. Chambers. 





Poor Human Nature. By Elizabeth Godfrey. 
(Grant Richards.) 


Tuts is an old-fashioned story. It tells of the true love of 
a tenor and a prima donna, its unhappy course and happy 
ending ; and it teils it exceedingly well, with quiet con- 
fidence and easy straightforwardness 

The tenor is Herr Dahlmann, a village schoolmaster in 
a German hamlet, with a big, clean soul and an inexorable 
sense of duty. The prima donna is a young American, 
‘Clare Arrowsmith, and together they sing Wagner in the 
Opera-house at Dresden (disguised thinly in this book as 
Blankenstadt), and thus fan the flame of passion. But 
Dahlmann, in his simple, school-teaching days, had become 
‘engaged to a pretty village girl, and her he feels bound to 
marry, although nothing but misery can manifestly come of 
it. Misery does come. Dahlmann does his best to forget 
the Other, but his wife is jealous and is never contented 
save with discontent. His voice suffers; he has a severe 
illness ; and at length the flight of one of them is found by 
the luckless affinities to be the only solution. So far, all 
is frustration and pitifulness; but then Dahlmann’s wife 
dies, and years after he meets his old love in London, and 
they are at last united, and the reader is transported with 
delight. 

Upon the characters of Dahlmann and Clare the author 
has lavished her attention, and they stand four square to 
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the winds. We know them intimately, and honour them. 
Among the incidental figures are some excellent studies: 
the village pastor, Dahlmann’s poor little wife, and certain 
of the operatic singers. Miss Godfrey has given care to 
every detail. Herliterary skill is also notable. The story 
is told with grace and delicacy, and no little strength. Miss 
Godfrey is mistress of a steady narrative flow which is now 
uncommon in fiction, and her book should delight many a 
reader tired of less leisurely and concentrated work ; many 
a reader who cares for music; and everyone who has ever 
sojourned in the capital of Saxony. 


Oud Bob. By Alfred Ollivant. 
(Methuen & Co.) 
‘‘Owp Bon” was a grey dog of Kenmuir; further, he was 
reputed the best sheep-dog that ever was or ever will be. 
And the sheep-dogs of the North, according to Mr. Ollivant, 
are supreme among dogs. Witness this description of the 
special variety to which Owd Bob gave the last and finest 
lustre : 
Should you, while wandering in the wild sheepland 
about the twin Pikes, happen on moor or in market upon 
a very perfect gentle knight clothed in dark grey habit. 
splashed here and there with rays of moon; free by right. 
divine of the guild of gentlemen, strenuous as a prince, 
lithe as a rowan, graceful as a girl, with high king- 
carriage, motions and manuers of a fairy-queen; shoul! 
he have a noble breadth of brow, an air of still strength 
born of right confidence, all unassuming; last, and most 
unfailing test of all, should you look intvu two snowcloud 
eyes, calm, wistful, inscrutable, their soft depths clothed 
on with eternal sadness—yeurning, as is said, for the soul 
that is not theirs—know then you look upon one of the 
line of wost illustrious sheep-dogs of the North. 

It will be observed that Mr. Ollivant has a pretty fancy, 
and that he uses an agile pen. Indeed, this novel has 
distinctly the literary touch—rare enough in the so-called 
literature of sport. The author is of those who ure nice 
upon questions such as the position of an adverb or the 
length of a relative clause. That he has a complete know- 
ledge of his subject, and has felt that subject deeply, is 
beyond question. In fact, the book deserves to be called 
remarkable. The plot is doggy to a degree, and very com- 
plicated, and therefore we cannot attempt here even a 
summary of it. But it abounds in authentic thrills and 
vivid descriptions of dog-life, and the pictures of men, 
too, are laudably alive. To our thinking, Owd Bob might 
have reached a wider success if it had contained a little 
less dog and a little more man. However, Mr. Ollivant 
set out to write a dog-novel, and he has written a very 


good one. 


Notes on Novels. 


[ These notes on the week's output of fiction are not necessarily 
final. Reviews of a selection will follow, | 


By C. E. Rarmonp. 


THE OPEN QUESTION. 
A novel by the author of George Mandeville’s Husband. Already 

a contemporary, not given to hysterical verdicts, has described i 

as a ‘‘ novel of genius.” The Open Question is a long sombre study 











of the effect of inherited disease upon the various members of 
an old South American family. Incidentally there is humour 
of a grim, sardonic kind. It ends in a double suicide. 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 
Some Persons UNKNOWN. By E. W. Hornune. 
A collection of eleven short stories, sensational or pathetic, 
by the autbor of A Bride from the Bush and Tiny Luttrell. 
Some titles: ‘‘ Kenyon’s Innings,” ‘‘The Widow of Piper’s 
Point,’ ** The Magic Cigar,” ‘*‘ The Governess at Greenbush,”’ 
** A Spin of the Coin.” (Cassell. 63.) 


THE Mess Deck. By W. E. SHANNON. 

The publishers put this forward as a companion to Mr. 
Jacobs's Sea Urehins, aud claim for it an equ»l power of laughter 
making. We have found it less droll, but there is plenty of 
humour and sound work in it. Mr. Shannon’s stories are of 
the Navy, and they are rich in the idiom of the service and bluff 
humanity. (Lawrence & Bullen. 3s. 6d.) 


Tue SPLENDID STRANGER, By Roserr LEIGHTON. 

A vigorous story of Monmouth’s rebellion. The narrator is 
one Peter Endicott, and he wields a ready and serviceable pen. 
Among the characters—indeed, he is almost the hero of the 


book—is Daniel Foe, or Defoe. (The Sunday School Union. 2s.) 
By FIrine. 

Grand’mére begins by being Mrs. D’ Arcy, aged fifty-one, the 
custodian of Chon, a charming girl of nineteen. And after 
many pages packed with feminine waywardness and human 
narrowness generally, Grand’mére ends by becoming Mrs. 
Drake, and being at last perfectly happy and willing to think 
about growing old. The author calls the book ‘‘a frivolity.”’ 
(Lawrence & Bullen. 4s, 6d.) 


MAM’ZELLE GRAND'MERE. 


Stum SILHOUETTES. By J. D. Braysnaw. 
In his preface the author assumes that because he deals with 
the slums his work will be called rubbish. But this is to argue 
himself belated. Slum fiction is surely a fashion just now. 
These are new stories of mean streets, and the book is saturated 
with the Essex patois called Cockney. ‘‘ You orter seen them 
two gals scrap. . . . But Kitty was no match for Liz, an’ she 
found it aht.” And so forth. (Chatto & Windus, 3s. 6d.) 


Curios. By Ricuarp Mars. 

Some more of Mr. Marsh’s studies in the horrible and 
grotesque. The curios are a pipe, an ikon, a great auk’s egg, 
and such things, and to each belongs a mystery. The pipe 
was mounted with a living reptile encased in gum arabic. 
When cold the reptile appeared to be dead, but after the pipe 
had been alight awbile, it danced and writhed, and gave the 
smoker particular thrills and agonies. (Long. 6s.) 


THE CARDINAL'S Page. By JAMES BskeEr. 
A story of historical adventure, by the author of Mark 
Tillotson. ‘*T was bat a babe when my father fought at 
Agincourt,” says the supposed narrator. ‘‘ Did I suck battle 
and adventure in with my mother’s milk’ I know not; but 
truly, now I be a man full of years, methinks my life has not 
failed in moving scenes—ay, in tierce seenes—and many a good 
adventure that bears the telling.” (Chapman & Hall. 6s.) 


Mr. AND Mrs, NEVILLE Tyson. By May SrIncrarr. 

There is some wit and subtlety in this story, by the author 
of Audrey Craven. It concerns married life under modern 
conditions. There is a Miss Batchelor, who is ‘‘ condemned by 
her own cleverness to perpetual maidenhood.” To her Mr. 
Neville Tyson says: ‘‘ Even a great intellect is a great mis- 
fortune—to a woman. Look at my wife, now. She has about 
as much intellect as a guinea-pig, and the consequence is she 
is not only happy herself, but a cause of happiness to others.” 
(Blackwood & Sons. 6s.) 
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THE ROMANCES OF A MUSICAL 


BacHELor, &c, By GEOFFREY PENWORTH. 


These stories of a Cheshire village are put into the mouth 
of a parish clerk, and they are steeped in local colour and 
feeling. ‘‘ Here, in this village of Stillmere, we stand upon an 
eminence, as it were, and review the past as it merges into the 
present. It is here that we find the bucolic mind passing from 
its eighteenth century lethargy, and adapting itself to nine- 
teenth century activity.” (Simpkin Marshall. 3s. 6d.) 


A BoLr FROM THE BLUE. By Scorr GRAHAM. 


‘‘ Sarah can do anything,” says Mrs. Le Breton, the young 
wife. ‘‘Sarah” is the servant, for whose character a Mrs. 
Arrowsmith has called. ‘‘I am glad to hear it,” replies that 
lady. ‘‘ And now, thank you once more for allowing me to 
see you. I trust that if at any future time I can do you a 
similar, kindness, you will What?” The stranger’s eye 
has fallen on the portrait of Mr. Le Breton. The bolt has 
fallen. A readable novel. (Jarrold & Sons. 6s.) 





KATRINA. By ANNIE HOWARTH. 


This ‘“‘tale of the Karoo,” by the author of Jan, an 
Afrikander, opens in the good old way, with a solitary horse- 
man; and from the first few pages the reader easily gathers 
that the story is concerned with English and Dutch settlers 
and farmers in the sixties. The local colour of the story is 
strong, but genuine human interest is its chief recommendation. 
(Smith, Elder & Co, 6s.) 


By Mrs. J. F. B. Firtu. 


This story is a deliberate attempt to portray Quakerism of 
the old unbending kind and Quakerism of the larger-minded 
type now more commonly met with. The writer was herself 
born and bred in the Society of Friends. (T. F. Unwin. 6s.) 


A QUAKER MAID. 


RANSONMOOR. By Ropert DAWBARN. 


Described as ‘‘a modern story.” It deals with partnership 
and forgery among other matters, and has these lines by 
Browning for its motto : 

By painting saintship I depicture sin : 
Beside my pearl, I prove how black tby jet. 


(Digby, Long & Co. 6s.) 


THE RIVER OF PEARLS. By Reni vE PontT-JEsrT. 


This is a romance of Chinese life. The story opens with 
a wedding and ends with an execution. It is prefaced by a 
congratulatory letter to the author from General Tchen-ki- 
Tong. (John Macqueen. 6s.) 


Puit Fuippin’s RISE. By FRANK YERLOCK. 


The story of a street Arab in a great Midland city who rose 
to be mayor. ‘‘Gee up! gee up!” said his little son to him. 
‘** You’s a mare, you know!” A simple tale. (Digby & Long.) 


By 8S. F. Harrison. 
One of the characters in this book isa Mr. Murray Carson, 
an expert in horseflesh, which seems to argue a curious over- 
sight on the part of the publisher. The story is Canadian- 
French, and is romantic and picturesque. (Arnold. 6s.) 


THE Forest oF BourG-MARIE. 


By L. GLADSTONE. 


** A tale of literary life in London,” in the Kailyard manner. 
When a Man’s Single was this also, and more; but Mr. Glad- 
stone bas individuality and humour, which make his work new 
and interesting. One sentiment in the book should please the 
canny Scot: ‘‘The oof-bird wears the tartan at present.” 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 


NIEL MACLEOD. 
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Views. 
‘*The Man Who Would Be King.”’ 


By Lionet Jonnson. 


Ong epithet occurs with impressive iteration in Mr. O'Brien’s 
quietly enthusiastic Life of Parnell*—‘‘ kingly.” Parnell 
was, still is, ‘‘The Chief,” by right divine of the genius 
that rules and leads. Like Cromwell, like Napoleon, he 
headed his people less as a popular tribune than as a 
popular tyrant; toward mob and multitude, as mob and 
multitude, he felt the indifference of Coriolanus, the 
impatience of self-conscious intellect. O’Connell, the one 
Irishman of the century comparable with him in effective- 
ness, loved the very physical contact with crowds, whom 
his voice swayed irresistibly. Parnell, even at his fiercest, 
and when his audience was friendliest, was alone and 
aloof, doing his duty and hating it. O’Connell was 
profuse of his own personality, and took life with an 
exuberant enjoyment, carrying himself as though every 
Irishman were his friend and kinsman. Many an Irish- 
man will speak of his two or three words with Parnell as 
though he were a devout Catholic telling of an audience 
with the Pope, an honour that may come but once in a 
lifetime. Trusted’ colleagues, valued allies, respected 
advisers, tolerated assistants Parnell had; but among the 
whole Irish race they were few indeed who, without 
shrewd misgivings, could call themselves his friends. 
Secretum meum mihi he seems always to have said, 
and he declined to wear either his heart or his brain 
upon his sleeve. He was “the strong still man” in not 
‘‘a blatant,” but a most loquacious land; and his country- 
men looked for more fruit from his silences than from the 
cloquence of others. To his own people he was the Man 


* The Life of Charles Stewart Parnell (1846-1891). By 
R. Barry O’Brien. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
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of Destiny, and, as a consequence, in great measure a Man 
of Mystery; but they knew that Ireland filled his life, 
that his will was of adamant, that England feared him, 
and that he cared absolutely nothing for England. Ire- 
land found in such a man an acceptable tyrant, worthy of 
obedience and of confidence; and she found in him a new 
man. A Protestant landlord; of a family not long, as 
Irishmen estimate such matters, settled in Ireland, and 
though of honourable repute, by no means “ an household 
word” with Nationalists; without the agile or fervent 
imaginativeness of Irish orators, without historical lore or 
poetical sympathy; an Irishman who, to his last days, was 
constantly described by Englishmen as English in ways 
and manners, the young member for Royal Meath in 1875 
hardly seemed the man to capture and to captain the 
National cause, to bring Ireland within sight of self- 
government, and in less than twenty years to pass to his 
grave amid the awful, wrathful, and despairing sorrow of 
his country. Even less, perhaps, did his countrymen 
foresee that the taciturn young man destined to bring 
Ireland so close to the goal, was also destined—in part by 
his own fault, immeasurably more by the fault of others— 
to make the goal unattainable, may be, for generations. 
Quod Deus avortat. 


When Benvenuto Cellini had murdered a man, and 
Pope Paul III. was preparing to condone the peccadillo, 
one of his officials remonstrated. Said his Holiness: 
‘“‘ You don’t understand these things so well as I. Know 
that men like Benvenuto, unique in their profession, stand 
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above the law.” A thoroughly Renaissance sentiment ; 
yet, in a sense, not so entirely antinomian as it sounds. 
Assuredly Parnell was a Machiavellian, because Machia- 
vellian tactics, in a national cause, seemed to him necessary 
and “‘common-sensible’’: what Thomas Davis or John 
Martin would have rather died than done, was sometimes to 
Parnell part of the disagreeable, but inevitable, political 
orders of the day. Among his deepest convictions lay his 
settled, untheatrical, essential conviction that England, 
being “the enemy,” should be treated as such; that to 
the House of Commons, in which he sat as, in Attic 
phrase, “a resident alien,’ explanations, self-defences, 
regrets, apologies, could never be due from an Irishman ; 
that his duty was to ignore even what some Irishmen 
might think the legitimate demands of the House upon 
one who belonged to it by his own choice and upon no 
compulsion, But Parnell sat at Westminster from first to 
last as a foreigner ; it had no charm for him, no fascination, 
merely the interest of being the place where he could be most 
serviceable to Ireland, because most irritating to England. 
The British Parliament was his strategic field. The 
strangest, the most romantic figure in that assembly, he 
was there in superb isolation, directing his followers, but 
by the force of an iron will, not of intimacy and affection : 
the ‘‘ uncrowned king” cared nothing for popularity, even 
among his immediate courtiers and officials. Mr. 
Stevenson wrote of him upen a great occasion: ‘ Horror, 
in this case, is due to Mr. Parnell : he sits before posterity 
silent, Mr. Forster’s appeal echuing down the ages.” Yes; 
silent to England and to English posterity, but in a silence 
most eloquent to Ireland ; the silence of one to whom the 
opinion of England was irrelevant and valueless, of one to 
whom English execration or misunderstanding was as 
nothing, compared with the opportunity of showing Irish 
enmity and independence. He would negotiate with Tory 
or with Whig, accept measures from this government or 
from that, precisely as his political genius discerned it 
best ; but he would never be fettered by the bonds of an 
alliance. He dealt with British parties as he dealt with 
the Clan-na-Gael, honourably, yet with all manner of 
cunning and dexterity, of diplomatic finesse. There was 
no waste in the man; his speech, his silence, his activity, 
his inaction, were calculated and full of purpose: they 
were all part and parcel of his one inveterate aim to serve 
and save Ireland at any cost or risk to himself, but to do 
so in his own convinced and determined way. Like 
Strafford, he was thorough; like Pius IX., he knew the 
power of a brief non possumus. 

Underneath his personal and intellectual hauteur, his 
nature concealed strange elements: the least modern and 
‘advanced ” of Connemara peasants was not more sincerely 
and passionately superstitious, more profoundly fatalistic. 
The master of tactics, the man of intuitive decision, of a 
mind rather scientific than imaginative, kept a watch for 
omens and portents and presages no less keenly than for 
political signs and indications of the times. Probably no 
one ever knew all that was in his unique nature: his, as 
an Irish writer has said, was an “ ice-clear, ice-cold in- 
tellect, working as if in the midst of fire.’”’ The tragedy 
of passion, which proved his fall, served but to intensify in 
men’s eyes the intensity of his resolute temperament: the 
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fight of his last days showed the depths of his nature 
breaking forth and surging up in a storm of fierce 
emotions. ‘Once again,” he cried to a gathering of his 
countrymen, “once again I am come to cast myself into 
the deep sea of the love of my people.” What miracles 
and marvels of self-repression must have been his, who, 
with this fire of feeling in him, was so long its master, 
that ‘the world thought him austerely cold and hardly 
human! The stern brevity and directness of his speech 
became glowing and winged with ‘the love of love, the 
hate of hate, the scorn of scorn”: he spoke and worked 
with “‘ thunders of thought and flames of fierce desire,” 
and yet did not suffer himself to be carried away even by 
the strained passion of the moment. And the bitterness 
of the pang was terrible. That ‘‘ hypocritical” England 
should howl at “immorality ” was but natural in his eyes ; 
that Ireland, of her own free will, should cast him off 
would have seemed but justifiable, however painful. But 
that Ireland should do so at England’s bidding was the 
great betrayal, the national humiliation, the disastrous 
disgrace ; and that the leaders in the shame should be his 
own creatures, and all, doubtless, ‘‘ honourable men.” So, 
if he fought for himself, it was not for love of power in 
itself, but for the work and achievement of his manhood, 
lest it be utterly undone, and Ireland enter upon a new 
period of sordid wranglings and patriotic impotence. 
Ireland had ‘‘the Man,” who could bring round ‘the 
Hour.” Parnell felt the hideous irony of fate which 
destroyed the first in the name of the second. 

Mr. O’Brien, with masterly skill in the choice and dis- 
position of his material, has presented to us a living man, 
intelligible and credible, without in any degree lessening 
our sense of his wonderfulness and most rare individuality. 
He has portrayed him with all those limitations, moral 
and intellectual, which seem necessary to the making and 
moulding of a certain order of greatness. A small man 
has gone down to history as “ single-speech Hamilton ” ; 
this great man might be known as “ single-will Parnell.” 
The thought of Ireland seized him in late youth or early 
manhood, and the thought fell upon almost virgin soil ; no 
legacies of ancestral suffering, no memories of martyred or 
exiled forefathers, no exigencies of social or religious 
position, brought home to him the national cause and 
claim. But when they came, they came home indeed ; 
they came to a will, a mind, an heart, incapable of vacilla- 
tion, forgetfulness, or fear. They came to one in whom 
fixity of purpose was combined with endless adaptability of 
means to ends: to one who, if not always and essentially 
iustus, was magnificently propositi tenaz. These pages are, 
as it were, a glorification of will; we might almost say 
that Parnell irresistibly predestined his own free will, and 
went forward by inevitable compulsion of his own creating. 
By the side of most other Irishmen, in whom versatility is 
a charm and instability a danger, he appears the incarna- 
tion of set and sworn endeavour. Others, and better men 
than he, have hoped and longed to redeem their country ; 
this man, with all his subtleties and wiles, knew, had the 
child-like simplicity of feeling sure, that he could do it. 
He did not do it; but if it can be done in his way, he must 


come again to do it. 
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A Meditation. 


By a Rising Author. 


[We received the MS. of the Meditation that follows last 
week. It was type-written, and the first page bore the follow- 
ing note: ‘This is sent without name or address. The 
Editor is implored not to fret about these things.” We 
never fret.—Eb. | 


The Rising Author sits at his ostentatiously character- 
istic table, meditative. The immature masterpiece is 
scarcely visible ; strips of printed matter obscure it, each 
strip trailing from a square of green paper bearing the 
legend ‘‘ Romeike,” bearing also the portrait of that fame- 
dispensing world-famous man. And the Rising Author 
holds yet another of these strips, pink, ill-printed, care- 
lessly revised, in his increasingly well-known hand. 
Virulent abuse, and good business, no doubt, but as yet 
he is not altogether indurated. He has written books for 
some years with a certain interest and endeavour, and this 
particular paper has scarce had a line for them. And at 
last comes notice—he has been interviewed. The simple 
kit of the enterprise lies yonder on the shelf—bull-dog 
pipe, green flannel trousers, conical straw hat, and the rest 
of the personal touches. And here is the paper that 
ignored him so long frothing, foaming down the best part 
of a column. ‘Three-quarters of a column! Never has 
Romeike sent such a bundle, not even during the season of 
his preliminary announcements. For the most part they 
are unexpectedly hostile. One proclaims in an onset title 
the Rising Author’s ‘regrettable fall.” His rise it never 
proclaimed. Well, well... . 

The Rising Author is as God made him, and he cannot 
blind himself to things he has been shaped by destiny to 
see—with a clearness that sometimes terrifies him. Here 
is his name occupying space, beating up and down columns, 
threescore of indignant pressmen proclaiming the easily 
remembered bull-dog hat, conical pipe (is it?) to a once 
heedless world. No doubt they know what is easy to write 
and pleasant for the readers to read. When he simply 
wrote books they passed him by, hurrying with lashes for 
such as he has now become. Those others they whipped 
into fame while he seemed in the way of perishing from 
neglect. And now, at the cost of a conical straw hat 
(thirteen-pence halfpenny), a bull-dog pipe of indifferent 
briar, decidedly inexpensive things, at the cost, too, of an 
afternoon’s conversation with an earnest stenographic and 
curiously uninteresting young man, he has at last got them 
all busy withhim. The name will stick in dozens of minds 
by reason of that interview. It is infinitely sad that it 
should be so, but it isso. They will remember his name 
and his pipe and hat, and ascribe the pressman’s indigna- 
tion to unworthy motives—certainly a quite unjust adscrip- 
tion. And they will ask for his books at the libraries, and 
they will choose them from the bookstalls in preference to 
those by men with unfamiliar names. And that will mean 
profit to the Rising Author, and that profit will mean 
leisure and an easier mind; thence to better work, and 
certain things greatly longed for. Does not this end justify 
these means ? 

The Rising Authcr rises. He walks to a shelf where, 
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carefully hidden under innocent, unattractive litter the: 
periodical with the interview lies. He turns to that 
proclamation of himself, and for a space studies the 
carefully posed and retouched rendering. Even with 
these qualifications ... the Rising Author tries to read 
as an utter stranger would do, and with the most charitable 
wishes. There is matter about ‘‘a powerful jaw,” the: 
“ affection’? excited in half-an-hour in the “hardened 
journalistic breast ’’; and there is the bull-dog pipe! and 
the hat! ‘I really don’t know what I could have been 
thinking of when I read that proof!” says the Rising 
Author. The paper is suddenly lying in the corner of the 
room, astonished, protesting, in the attitude of ‘“‘ Nar then, 
*hasty!” . . . The press cuttings are scattered, and we 
are on the verge of an ill-considered vow. . . . 

‘“ What is the alternative?” says the Rising Author, 
his indisputable lucidity coming to his rescue. ‘‘ Assume 
we stop this humbug, abandon the pretence of virile 
smoking, and sell or give away the hat; assume that the 
supply of photographs to economical editors of illustrated 
papers is stopped ; assume that we suddenly descend upon. 
the excellent business man who has haggled us up to 
“‘¢ per thou,” and tell him we have considered the lilies ; 
assume that certain circles where an inundation of gabble 
fertilises the germinating soil of the paragraph crop are 
no longer frequented: and all these renunciations are 
attractive. Let us further assume that, written in a quiet 
seclusion, his books will be as good or better than before. 
But where is the Rising Author ? 

A certain number of people who have read and liked his 
books will continue to read them. A certain number of 
reviewers even will continue to praise them; but a con- 
siderable number of people who might read and like his 
books will never hear of them, because, since he will be 
an imperfectly known man, editors will hesitate to devote 
much space to his reviews and projects. Young reviewers, 
timid reviewers, and stupid reviewers will hesitate to 
review an obscure stranger at length, and publishers will 
employ their money in the advertisement of more flourish- 
ing promises. Certainly he will have the praise of his 
circle, the inestimable admiration of a few; but the 
Rising Author knows quite well that there is no body of 
reviewers in the country prepared to fight for a man who 
will not fight for himself; and, being a poor man, he 
reflects that he will also have worry in his reward, and 
that he will not only enjoy but share the sense of martyr- 
dom for his own good taste; and, knowing his own nature, 
he hesitates over certain concomitants of that renunciation. 
At present he can see the joke of his contemporaries’ 
interviews and attitudes, and (less vividly) the humour of 
his own; but, after some more years of poverty, and the 
postponement of work and the hurrying of work, what 
then? And nothing to set against it all but a terrible 
consolation of having done righteously. 

The Rising Author is now quite sure of his mind, for a 
space. It is an age when booming has to be done; he 
can— within limits—boom, and he will. He resumes the 
interview, holds it at arm’s-length a blur of grey, regards 
it optimistically. It really does not look so awful—so. He 
puts it carefully on the side table. He paces the room as 
one whose mind is cleared of cant. His eye alights on the 
conical straw hat. ‘A red ribbon,” he says, ‘‘ and worn 














in the depth of winter. The multitudinous idiot would 
never forget that—or me. I imagine him getting my 
books from the library, reading in a weak, promiscuous 
way, and then putting down the book to tell his dear that 
item. . . . And, of course, once the interviewer has left 
the house I can burn the silly thing forthwith.” 

He becomes illogically defensive. ‘‘ At any rate,” he 
says, “‘ [ have never told an interviewer any lies about my 
work. . . . Except that time when I invented how my 
books are written. ... But that was impromptu... . 
One has to say something, of course.... Ah! and 
that about eight thousand words an hour! But one must 
say something.” 

For a space the Rising Author contemplates interviewing 
in its relation to lying. He asks himself what it matters 
what one tells this gaping, extraordinary public. You 
simply want to catch their interest with something extrava- 
gant, and after that. . . . But he knows it does matter. 

The disagreeable thing that has been at the back of the 
Rising Author’s mind now insists on attention. The 
Rising Author is fairly well satisfied with his work beside 
the boom books. It is stout, and sound, and himself, and 
he has shirked no difficulties. But there are certain other 
books. . . . Measured by paragraphs, and so forth, or in 
the matter of sales, the Rising Author is already a far more 
distinguished person than X, or Y, or Z. It is a ridiculous 
quibble, a triviality of etiquette, and yet the Rising Author 
is troubled by this presentation of his back to X, and Y, 
and Z. Hethinks of X the Master, who has never boomed, 
who has worked through years of neglect, who, only 
yesterday, was compared unfavourably with the Rising 
Author. “They ought to see after their own booming,” 
says the Rising Author. And, “I can’t hunt up a man 
who paragraphs me and tell him his estimate of X shows 
his quality.”” The phrase ‘‘democratic age” fails to destroy 
the flavour of disloyalty. There is, as they say in dramatic 
circles, further business with the conical straw hat; it 
burns merrily. 

But the eminent lucidity of the Rising Author asserts 
itself as the straws tumble to dust. The change is not 
without its quality of humour. ‘After all,” he says, 
‘the mischief is done. There is such a thing as being 
interviewed and paragraphed to death. Over-stimulation 
is as bad as neglect. I am fairly well known now... . 
And prices seem steady—steady.”” He paces the room. 
“T can afford to do it,” he says; ‘I can afford to do it. 
And, besides . . . I owe it to X, and Y, and Z that the 
thiag should be done.” 


Vixi. 
I HAVE lived and I have loved ; 
I have waked and I have slept ; 
I have sung and I have danced; 
I have smiled and I have wept; 
I have won and wasted treasure ; 
I have had my fill of pleasure ; 
And all these things were weariness, 
Aud some of them were dreariness. 
And all these things—but two things 
Were emptiness and pain: 
And Love—it was the best of them; 
And Sleep—with all the rest of them. 
L. S., in the “ Sydney Bulletin.” 
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Things Seen. 


Crime. 


A smaLt crowd blocked the pavement opposite the shop 
which displays poultry, eggs, and sausages in profusion. 
Even the doorway is festooned with sausages. Inside two 
shopmen were contemplating something which appeared 
to be in the neighbourhood of the floor. Standing on tip- 
toe, I saw it was a very, very small boy. With one arm 
he was rubbing his eyes. With the other—ah! he had 
no other. 

‘Run away with a string o’ sawsingers,” said a man, in 
answer to my question. ‘‘Copped ’im up the road there.” 

‘* And ’is mother’s at ’ome stawvin’, I dessay,” said a 
woman with a basket. ‘It’s a shime if they give ’im in 
chawge.” 

A very big policeman parted a way through the crowd, 
apparently without seeing it. We pressed close, and saw 
the policeman take out a note-book and write. The 
little boy rubbed his sleeve—his only sleeve—across his 
eyes. 

In less than a minute the policeman returnel his note- 
book to his pocket. 

“‘Now then, stand back; clear away!” he said with 
great fierceness; and we fell back obediently, to let the 
policeman pass with the little boy, who had now no arm 
wherewith to wipe the tears from his grimy little face. As 
they passed, the policeman stooped down. 

‘“‘ Awright,” he said; ‘I’ve got a sweetie in me pocket.” 

And the big man and the small boy went off in the 
direction of the police-station. 

“That’s how they manufacture criminals,” said a 
bystander. 


A Family Affair. 


I was dining alone at the smartest restaurant in London 
—alone, for the desire to watch things was on me. Had 
Cabinet Ministers been seated at my table I should still 
have watched Her, for she was the most radiant creature 
I have ever seen. She swept into the room as if she had 
brought it over with her at the Conquest, a tiara flashing 
in her copper-coloured hair. Her feet tripped to the 
wanton music; tripped through an avenue of obsequious 
waiters. Her silken petticoats swished; her satin gown 
shimmered ; her triumphant eyes danced. Just beyond 
where I sat she must pass the screen behind which the 
scullions received the dishes from the head waiters. Of 
one of them I caught glimpses—an undersized, mean- 
looking man, with straggling sandy whiskers, and a fringe 
of sandy hair round his bald head. As she sailed past 
him, a gleam of recognition passed between them. Odd! 
I thought. Indeed, so odd did it seem, that I thought of 
nothing else through that long dinner. An hour later, 
the sparkle of champagne in her eyes, she again sailed 
triumphantly down the room, and, as she passed the 
screen, again that gleam of recognition passed between 
her and the sandy-whiskered little man. I strolled towards 
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the screen. ‘You know that lady?” I said. The 
scullion’s cunning eyes met mine. ‘ We’re brother and 
sister,” he chuckled, flicking his napkin over a plate. 
‘Well! well! Jane always had the bulge over me in 
looks.” 


D’ Annunzio and Incense. 


GaBRIELE D’ANNuNzI0 has just recently been interviewed 
at his magnificent villa, ‘‘Capponcina,” in the Florentine 
suburb of Settignano. The enthusiastic interviewer's 
description of his apartments and furniture is almost as 
good as a page from one of d’Annunzio’s novels. Here 
is an example : 


A servant led us through a lofty entrance hall and 
corridor into a superb room, over the door of which I 
remarked, embedded in marble, the significant carved 
words, ‘‘ Gabriel Nuncius.”’ A subdued, greenish radiance 
pervaded the room; the walls were hung with exquisite 
flower-bordered Gobelin tapestry, as a background for 
bas-reliefs in majolica and terra-cotta. On the large 
table and antique cabinets shimmered statuettes, rare 
objets dart, choice Greek bronzes, the Madonna of Ducci, 
&c. In one corner was a dainty spinette decorated by a 
seventeenth century pencil in a delicate rosebud design. 
A Pompeian jug held a nosegay of violets, which filled 
the air with their fragrance. 


Into this violet-scented, mysteriously-lighted room the 
slender figure of the poet entered from behind a portiére 
of dark purple velvet. He discoursed frankly in his 
‘‘melodious voice” on the contents of his new novel, 
Il Fuoco, which is to be published at the end of the 
month; and discussed his pet ambition of founding an 
ideal theatre in Italy on the Bayreuth model, thus inau- 
gurating a revival of the Italian drama. In d’Annunzio’s 
opinion, the drama at its best is the highest and most 
effective expression of art. Apropos, he talked of a play 
that he has just completed, and of two he intends to 
write. rate Sole, of which the central interest will be 
the mystic figure of the Saint of Assisi, and La Tra- 
gedia della Folla, dealing with the tragic elements of here- 
ditary insanity, a congenial theme to the author of Vergine 
della Rocce. 

The interview ends as it begins, with an inventory of 
bric-d-brac. D’Annunzio’s dining-room, we are told, is a 
veritable ‘‘ Cinquecentist refectory,” where, in a shadowy 
recess, the bust of Donna Luigia Gonzaga, watches over a 
costly old edition of Petrarch, opened at the third chapter of 
the Zrionfa d’ Amore. In the four corners of d’Annunzio’s 
bedroom stand statues ascribed to a Master of the 
Renaissance. The bed is low and broad, covered with 
brocade embroidered with lilies in gold thread. Above it 
hang triangular jewelled frames, in which, translated by 
the poet and reverently written out in his own hand, are 
the immortal verses put into Helen’s mouth by Homer. 
On the opposite wall hangs the stern, calm mask of 
Beethoven. 

No wonder that the interviewer, when he quitted the 
villa and stood beneath ‘‘the sunset sky,” could find only 
one word to express ‘his ecstasy, the word “ Gloria.” 
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The Contributors’ Playground. 


Balditude. 


Tne state of being bald—or balditude, as the king in 
Huckleberry Finn called it—would seem, if the literature of 
advertisement is any sign, to be on the increase. No 
student of the hoardings can fail to be ignorant that 
even dramatist-novelist-humorists feel it their duty, once 
having acquired a recipe against this calamity, to pass it 
on to their fellow men. There was a time when the author 
and the capillary artist were separate and distinct, but 
to-day authors are also our friends. Going back to the 
Elizabethans, however, the example of the particular 
gentleman in question can be matched; for we come then 
upon Gervase Markham, a very various and enterprising 
man of letters, whose works include plays, poems, manuals 
upon farriery, sport and agriculture, and complete guides 
to cooking and medicine. Among his prescriptions in the 
medicine book are two which, if of use to our thinly- 
thatched ancestors of the seventeenth century, may be of 
use to-day. This is one, and it is quoted here in a spirit of 
purest altruism: ‘‘To breed hair, take Southernwood, 
and burn it to ashes, and mix it with common oyl, then 
anoint the bald place therewith morning and evening and 
it will breed hair exceedingly.” One cannot see any 
reason why the efficacy of this remedy should have 
suffered detriment. The other is more sticky: ‘ Take 
treacle-water and honey, boil them together, and wet a 
cloth therein, and lay it where you would have hair to 
grow, and it will come speedily.” What man has done, 
says someone, man can do. Hence, if man ever produced 
hair in this particularly messy way, let him do so again. 
Personally, I am hirsute enough. 
J. Jotumoy (ov Joturoy & Son). 


Parables. 


Comfort. 
A wise book and a foolish book lay waiting review. 
“They are a long time coming,” whispered the Wise 
Book. ‘‘ Really, I begin to feel quite nervous.” 
‘‘Pooh!” laughed the Foolish Book. “The chances 
are that they will never see us; and, in any case, it is 
pretty sure to be my turn first.” 


Probed. 
“An thy skill be sufficient,” quoth the king, ‘the 
place is thine. . . . But I doubt thy skill.” 


“* My lord,” protested the lutanist, “I ask for nothing 
better than a trial.” 

‘* Well, we will have them bring thee instruments. 
Meanwhile, what thinkest thou of mankind ? ” 

“ Rogues all!” 

‘Now I know that thou’rt an ill performer,” quoth the 
king. 

New Light. 

A poet who had written many choice verses was bidden 
to the palace. 

And being advised of his arrival, one of the princesses 
hastened from her bower to gaze upon him. 
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And behold he sat below the salt, partaking lustily of a 
pasty. 

‘Heart and body o’ me!” gasped the princess; “ why, 
the fellow eats!” 


Contradiction. 


‘*Footle! ”’ said one reviewer. 
‘Fine work!” said another. 
“*T am persuaded that both of you are right,” said the 
author. 
Pleased. 


“Tell ’s a tale,” quoth Bottom. 

And the youth told him a tale that was half a jest and 
half a sadness. 

“You have some skill,” observed Bottom. ‘‘ Here are 
pence.” T. W. H. C. 


Coy Gillian Kissed. 
(A Song.) 


“Tuk whole village, the town will flock to the spot where 
some wretched adventure takes place; but there are none 
will pause for an instant and let their eyes rest on a kiss, on « 
vision of beauty that gladdens the soul, a ray of love that 
illumines the heart.’’ 

M. Maeterlinck : ‘* Wisdom and Destiny.” 


I, 
O Gillian, my winsome! 
I kissed thee, good lack, 
I kissed thee, for in some 
Sweet eyes Love kissed back : 
Coy Love in eyes basking 
(Is’t not, dearie, so ’), 
Cries ‘‘ Have for the asking!” 
Sing hey nonny no! 


II. 


Sky’s blue, and turf’s grassy, 
Life’s sweet, but ah me! 

Without winsome wee lassie 
Tis bitter ’t would be. 

So I kiss thee, good earnest, 
Love prompteth me so, 

And thou? ah, thou turnest— 
Sing hey nonny no! 





Memoirs of the Moment. 


Apmrrat Maxse, who fought the magistrates the other 
day for a music and dancing licence at the Prince’s Skating 
Club at Knightsbridge, and who more or less succeeded 
in his application, despite the preposterous opposition of 
the barracks across the way, is the same Admiral Maxse to 
whom Modern Love is dedicated, ‘in constant friendship,” 
by Mr. George Meredith, and who is supposed to be to some 
extent the prototype of the hero in Beauchamp’s Career. 


—_—— —_—— 


Tue death of Mrs. Bishop, an Irishwoman by birth (she 
was a sister of Judge O’Connor Morris), removes a lady 
whose name is known perhaps to few outside the large 
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circle of her friends and acquaintances. For years her 
house in Prince of Wales’-terrace was a rendezvous of 
authors and journalists, Churchmen and politicians, as well 
as of French men and women of distinction. One habituée 
was Mrs. Augustus Craven, a member of the delightful 
De la Ferronnays family, whom one knows so intimately 
through her Récit dune Seur; and after Mrs. Craven’s 
death her “Life” was written by Mrs. Bishop. In that 
drawing-room in Prince of Wales’-terrace great things 
were done. There one heard Coventry Patmore read 
aloud his Odes, and Mr. Ruskin lecture to an audience of 
guests on the occasion of one of his last appearances in 
general society. 


Tuat was in the June of the year 1883. The Professor, 
as Mr. Ruskin was then commonly called—and the name 
suited him who was, and was proud to be, a teacher— 
had had his first illness; and his coming into the world 
again was something in the nature of a resurrection. 
Such, at least, it seemed to some; and there was about 
the whole man a spiritual presence belonging only 
to those who, in one way or other, are dead to this 
world. During his illness he had grown his brown 
beard, and his thick brown hair was brushed close to 
his head, which is abnormally flat at the top; so that, 
at a little distance, he looked like the picture of a 
hooded Capuchin Friar. Nor would that description 
have been one he would wish to repudiate. For the Pro- 
fessor had been dreaming many dreams during his illness 
and before it, and once he had dreamt that he was a friar 
of St. Francis. After that, in actual waking life, he was 
in Rome, and each day, on the steps of the Pincio, within 
sight of the window which slowly grew ‘‘a glimmering 
square” to the dying eyes of Keats, he used to give alms to 
an old beggar-man. The beggar-man once kissed his hand, 
whereupon the benefactor—all Englishman and a Professor 
though he was—stooped down, on an impulse, and kissed 
the beggar on the cheek. On the next day the beggar 
came to his lodging with tears of gratitude and with an 
offering—a shred of the brown robe which had once been 
worn by St. Francis. Then the Professor remembered his 
old dream, that he, too, was a Franciscan ; and he set off to 
Assisi and to the convent of St. Francis, where he had his 
reward in a sight of the frescoes of Giotto, and much more 
besides. 


Bur now he was back, for the moment, in a London 
drawing-room, face to face with an audience of friends. 
It is only fifteen years ago, yet what changes, what 
endings, what tragedies, come to mind as one recalls that 
interesting group! Mr. Lowell was there, man of the 
world, man of two continents, and hence doubly mundane, 
yet also man of letters; alas! mundane now no more. 
Matthew Arnold was there, mundane too, by the measure 
of the man he had come to hear: not of this world any 
more. Lord Leighton came late, and came late purposely, 
nervous lest his sensitiveness should be shattered by some 
sally of that lecturer of whom, as a critic, it had once been 
said: “Damn him, why doesn’t he back his friends?” 
That sensitive presence is ours no mote; nor is that of 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones, who sunned himself that after- 
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noon in Ruskin’s favour. Miss Jean Ingelow, a true woman, 
and therefore sure of Ruskin, was there; but she is not here. 
Mr. Hutton, of the Spectator, sat beside Mr. Knowles of 
the Nineteenth Century, a contrast in editors, of whom. one 
is taken and the other left. And others of the then young 
generation are of the elder now—Miss Gladstone, great 
then as a daughter, and Hallam Tennyson, great then as 
a son. He, perhaps, was a little bored by talk about 
‘** Francesca’s Book,” and took notes of that blue tie of 
the lecturer of which he was to tell us in his father’s 
future biography. It was the eye, rather than the tie, 
to tell the truth, that caught you, whether you would or 
not: a distracting heavenliness. So blue an eye, indeed, is 
Mr. Ruskin’s that one must-be resigned if some future 
disciple lays down the axiom that to be an art critic your 
eye must be blue; just as Mr. Ruskin himself has 
declared, from his own observation, knowledge, and inner 
consciousness, that to paint well your eye must be grey. 


Tue lecture was a good deal about Miss Frances 
Alexander, that American lady who had then spent half 
her life among the peasants of Tuscany, studying their 
manners, their songs, their legends, their religion. Then 
the lecturer spoke of children’s books—their needed grace, 
their imagination, their sweet mission in dealing with 
peace, dutifulness, and innocence. Kate Greenaway, he 
said, he adored ; and, catching sight of coy Lord Leighton, 
he congratulated him on having so much of the Goth in 
him that he cared to show the world the childhood of 
a goddess. Lord Leighton was not quite sure how to 
take it; and the Professor went on quickly to say that it 
was only when Christianity was fully interpreted to the 
nations that the Woman and Child became the centre 
of all that was beautiful and pure in Nature and in Art. 
Coming to modern authors, Ruskin—with whom Mr. 
Henley would be one for once—paid homage to Dickens 
as a benefactor of the child; but no word had he for 
George Eliot, an author he had scorned. And all this was 
gaily interspersed with denunciations of railway bridges, 
steam printing-presses, mowing machines, and the 7Zimes 
newspaper. Mrs. Bishop was a happy hostess that after- 
noon, or should have been; but when you congratulated 
her she only replied: ‘‘ What a pity that Mr. Browning 


could not come.”’ 





Tue ceremony of ‘pricking for sheriffs” on “ the 
morrow of St. Martin’ often reads as if it would be inter- 
esting. Judged by the other day’s instance, it was stale 
as any ceremony could be. How dull it was may be 
judged from the thing that was accounted as wit in its 
sombre environment. One gentleman begged to be excused 
service for Leicestershire as he had “ not a foot of land in 
the county.” Near to his case was that of another beggar- 
off with the plea that he had “no foot” at all: whence 
immense merriment, hugely increased when a wag observed 
that of course he “could not stand” for the post. When 
the Court amuses itself, and it is a Law Court, no reporter 
should be there. This fact is so well appreciated by one 
of the judges that, before making a joke, he always asks 
his clerk if the particular reporter of the paper the Judge 
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reads is in Court. Only when that reporter is away does 
the humour of the Judge have its play. 

Goop luck to Mr. H. B. Baildon ; may he prosper in his 
attempts to bring Germany and Austria to a better under- 
standing of English literature! He is now lecturing in the 
University of Vienna—the Vienna, as we know, of Marie 
Corelli rather than of George Eliot—just as he has in past 
days lectured in Germany—the Germany of Ben Hur 
(perhaps it is Mr. Baildon himself who is the authority for 
this in an amusing Pall Mall Gazette article this week) rather 
than of Harry Richmond. Meredith they do not know, 
nor Kipling—but Bellamy. That is the way everywhere 
abroad. Mr. Baildon, then, in his lectures to young Vienna 
on modern English writers, has something of a business in 
hand. 








One part of this task Mr. Baildon will approach with 
singular felicity—that which deals with the writings of 
his old schoolfellow, Robert Louis Stevenson. They were 
associated editors—these two—of a schoolboy magazine, 
written and illustrated by their own hands. It was only 
when R. L. 8. made the dining-room of the Baildon house- 
hold the scene in fiction of a gruesome murder that Mr. 
Baildon, senior, interposed, and that Mr. Baildon junior 
was obliged to sever his connexion, as they say, with the 
MS. periodical. The trick was an inveterate one with 
“RR. L. 8.,” as Mr. William Archer could bear witness in 
the matter of an address given in Zhe Wrong Box. 





Mx. A. J. Batrour, at Canford Manor, as the guest of 
Lady Wimborne, will no doubt hear echoes of “ the 
Catholic Revival” controversy, to which his hostess has 
added fuel by her rather belated and innocent letters to 
the Zimes, but on which Mr. Balfour himself has thrown 
cold water. A copy of the Zimes of Wednesday, open at 
the last letter of Sir William Harcourt as Reformer- 
General, was no doubt left prominently about where it 
might meet the eye of the golfing guest. 


Tue two portraits of the Lord Chief Justice to be 
painted by Mr. Sargent, R.A., are both of them the 
commissions of members of the Russell family. 


The Book Market. 


The Six Best Selling Books. 
WE gather from the lists given below, each of which has 
been supplied to us by a bookseller, that the following 
books are in most demand at the present moment. We 
place them in order of popularity, and append to each the 
number of votes it has received : 
1. With Kitchener to Khartum, 12, 
2. The Day’s Work, 9. 
3. The Castle Inn, 6. 
4. Aylwin, 5. 
The Red Axe, 
5.) The Batile of the Strong, 3 each. 
Rupert of Hentzau 


The lists upon which the above statement is based have 
been supplied to us by booksellers in London, Dublin, 
Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Newcastle, and other large 
centres, and they are as follows: 


LONDON (W.). 
Gainsborough : His Place in English Art. Armstrong. 
With Kitchener to Khartum. Steevens. 
In the Forbidden Land. Landor. 
Through Asia. Sven Hedin. 
Aylwin. Watts-Dunton. 
The Castle Inn. Weyman. 

LONDON (E.C.). 
London Types. Nicholson and Henley. 
Forgotten Children’s Books, Tuer. 
Bismarck, Busch. 
The Encyclopedia of Sport. 
Aylwin. Watts-Dunton. 
With Kitchener to Khartum. Steevens, 

DUBLIN. 

The Day's Work. Kipling. 
With Kitchener to Khartum. Steevens, 
Gainsborough : His Place in English Art. Armstrong. 
Aylwin. Watts-Dunton. 
John Splendid. Munro. 
High Crosses of Castle Dermot, xc. Stoke. 


MANCHESTER, 
The Day’s Work. Kipling. 
Aylwin. Watts-Dunton. 
With Kitchener to Khartum. Steevens. 
The Battle of the Strong. Gilbert Parker. 
Sea Urchins. Jacobs. 
A Deliverance. Monkhouse. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


The Day's Work. Kipling. 
With Kitchener to Khartum. Steevens. 
The Castle Inn. Weyman. 
Roden's Corner. Merriman. 
Aylwin. Watts-Dunton. 
The Red Axe. Crockett. 
CHELTENHAM, 
Sea Urchins. Jacobs. 
The Castle Inn. Weyman. 
Hope the Hermit. Edna Lyall. 
Concerning Isabel Carnaby. Fowler. 
With Kitchener to Khartum, Steevens. 
In the Forbidden Land. Landor. 
BRISTOL. 
Phases of My Life. Pigou. 
With Kitchener to Khartum. Steevens. 
The Red Axe, Crockett. 
The Day’s Work. Kipling. 
The Battle of the Strong. Parker, 
Rupert of Hentzau. Hope 
LEEDS. 
Rupert of Hentzau. Hope. 
The Day’s Work. Kipling. 
Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow. Jerome. 
With Kitchener to Khartum. Steevens. 
Fire and Sword in the Soudan. Slatin Pasha. 
Secret History of the Oxford Movement. Walsh. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
In the Forbidden Land. Landor. 
With Kitchener to Khartum. Steevens. 
The Castle Inn. Weyman., 
Windyhaugh. Travers. 
A Fatal Gift. Moore. 
Secret History of the Oxford Movement. Walsh. 
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EXETER. 
Roundabout Rhymes, Dearmer. 
Forty-one Years in India, Roberts. 
The Castle Inn. Weyman. 
Omar Khayyim. FitzGerald. 
The Day’s Work. Kipling. 
Fire and Sword in the Soudan. Slatin Pasha. 


EASTBOURNE. 
With Kitchener to Khartum, Steevens. 
The Day’s Work. Kipling. 
The Castle Inn. Weyman. 
Across the World for a Wife. Boothby. 
Roden’s Corner. Merriman. 
Hope the Hermit. Edna Lyall. 


BUXTON, 
With Kitchener to Khartum. Steevens. 
The Red Axe, Crockett, 
The Castle Inn. Weyman. 
Gloria Mundi. Frederic, 
Windyhaugh, Travers. 
The Battle of the Strong. Parker. 


DARLINGTON, 
With Kitchener to Khartum, Steevens. 
Rupert of Hentzau. Hope. 
Memoir of Bishop Walsham How. 
Forty-one Years in India. Roberts. 
Concerning Isabel Carnaby. Fowler. 


The Day's Work. Kipling. 
CAMBRIDGE. 

The Day’s Work. Kipling. 

Sea Urchins. Jacobs. 


The Gospel According to St. Mark. Swete. 
The First Epistle of Peter. Hort, 
With Kitchener to Khartum. Steevens. 


London Types. Nicholson & Henley. 


Notes. 


Some of our correspondents udd interesting remarks to 
their lists, a selection of which we print : 


BIRMINGHAM.—The present season has opened well, and there is 
every prospect of a busy time between now and Christmas. The 
sale of the six-shilling novel is remarkable ; the pessimistic remarks 
we sometimes hear, that the demand will not continue, does not 
apply to the Midland Counties. A pleasing feature of our fiction 
department is that there is no demand now for the morbid, self- 
analysing problem novel. Messrs. Blackwood are to be congratu- 
lated on publishing With Kitchener to Xhartum, not only at a 
most opportune time, but at a popular price. Its great success 
should induce other publishers to issue Travels, Explorations, and 
Biographies at a similar price. Are authors and publishers aware 
of the great demand for humorous works of fiction’ Every day 
we have frequent inquiries for “something really funny.” The 
only two humorous books of the year—Jerome’s Second Thoughts 
and Jacobs’ Sea l/rchins—have had an enormous sale, 

MANCHESTER.—Mr., Crockett’s vd Awe is having a better sale 
than his last book, the Standard Bearer. Prolific authors appear to 
tire out their patrone. At present Anthony Hope is at his high- 
water mark. Other authors who have been prominent are very 
much on the wane. Authors who have published twelve books 
should be suppressed. There isno demand here for the newest book 
of an author who is in the first rank of novelists — Sir Walter 
Besant. The steady eale of Edna Lyall’snovels is noteworthy. The 
evidence of the approach of the Christmas trade is at present slight, 
the mild weather being unfavourable to the bookseller. Speaking 
generally, we are suffering from a superabundance of publishers 
with a falling demand on the part of the public, who are wasting 
heir time in skimming a nvmber of trivial magazines, 
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LrEEDs.—We are patiently waiting for the Christmas “ rush,” 
but it has not yet shown signs of coming. 

EASTBOURNE.—The sale of books is up to the average of other 
years, but the autumn rush has not yet commenced. 

LONDON (E.C.).—There are good prospects of a busy season ; but 
the output is enormous, and no bookseller's shelves could hold a 
tithe of the books issued. 

Lonpon (W.).—Trade is now very good, and there is every 
likelihood of its continuing so. 








Drama. 


Mr. Wyndham as Tragedian. 


An old habitué of the Criterion who dropped into the 
theatre after six months’ absence would hardly know it 
again. True, there are familiar names on the bill, in- 
cluding Mr. Wyndham’s; true, also, that the title of the 
play is ‘‘The Jest,” which is of promising augury, for I 
have my doubts about the authenticity of that Spanish 
proverb quoted in the bill, and that the authors are those 
who gave us a few years ago a delightful comedy of old 
English manners called ‘‘ Rosemary.” But the atmosphere 
of the place is wholly changed. The bright little theatre 
that has so long resounded with laughter is now the 
scene of sighs and tears; gloom has marked it for its 
own; Mr. Wyndham, prince of light comedians, has 
turned tragedian. Actors, it is commonly said, and with 
truth, are the worst judges of their own powers; but 
though Liston’s ambition was to play Othello, and Mr. 
Tree, being his own master, is actually playing D’Artagnan 
(while I, for my part, would cast him for Richelieu), no 
one could have been prepared for such a transformation at 
the Criterion. From Sir Charles Deering in ‘‘ The Liars ” 
to Cesare in “The Jest” is more than a step: it is the 
bridging of a gulf; and, however excellent a quality 
versatility in an actor may be, it may, like other things, 
be bought too dear. Mr. Wyndham had no need to show 
that he is too sound and well-graved an actor to play any 
part badly, even one that is wholly outside his natural 
line. We knew it before; and his best admirers would 
also have been content to believe, what he is now at pains 
to prove, that the brightest comedian in modern farce may 
be an indifferent tragedian in what the French call “les 
manteaux.” Presumably this production of ‘‘The Jest” at 
the Criterion is the latest manifestation of the craze for 
costume drama which has attacked the West End actor- 
manager. Mr. Wyndham’s position one can understand, 
while deploring it. It is less easy to enter into the spirit 
of the authors of ‘‘The Jest,” who, in writing this play 
and its sister-work, ‘‘The Termagant,”’ which preceded it, 
could not have been hypnotised, as managers subsequently 
appear to have been, by the triumphs of ‘Cyrano de 
Bergerac.” Mr. L. N. Parker at least has shown so much 
originality, vivacity, and resource in modern drama, that 
in addressing himself to mediwval tragedy, for which he 
lacks the necessary poetic aptitude, he reminds one of a 
combatant who goes into the fray with one hand tied 
behind his back. 

It has been suggested that plots like those of ‘‘ The 
Termagant”’ and “The Jest” are tricked out in costume 
because they are too meagre and unsatisfactory to serve as 
modern drama, and frankly there may b something in 
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that. A resort to costume, otherwise # scene remote both 
in point of place and time, is justifiable only when the 
dramatist can thereby avail himself of devices not per- 
missible under modern social conditions. By no possibility, 
for instance, could “the three Musketeers” be modern- 
ised into Life-Guardsmen, Militiamen, or Volunteers. But 
what of “The Jest’’? Two men, Cesare and Cosmo, who 
are Mr. Wyndham and Mr. Kyrle Bellow respectively, are 
in love with Fiorella, otherwise Miss Mary Moore. They 
press their suit, and the lady favours first the one, then 
the other, and finally, in Cosmo’s absence, marries Cesare. 
Certain faits et gestes on her part, however, gives Cesare 
ground for suspicion that he does not possess her heart, 
on which subject he soliloquises at great length. Mean- 
while, Cosmo, who, taking a leaf out of Cesare’s book, has 
covered himself with distinction, returns upon the scene to 
ask the fickle heroine, somewhat late in the day, to choose 
between him and his rival. To his disgust he learns.that 
she is married. At this juncture Cesare meets with a fatal 
accident—as a matter of fact, he is stabbed by a half- 
witted clown, but he might equally well, if the play were 
modernised, be run over in the street or maimed in a rail- 
way collision—whereupon, with his last breath, he recalls 
the despondent Cosmo and formally makes over to him his 
wife, the latter having apparently no objection to the 
transfer. 

Now what in this story is incapable of being modernised ? 
And if this were done, if Cesare and Cosmo instead of 
heing medimval Genoese cavaliers were a successful com- 
pany promoter and a young stockbroker, and if Fiorella 
kept a bonnet-shop in Bond-street—I am not particular to 
this combination, you can imagine any other you like—how 
would the story look as the sum and substance of a four- 
act play? Thin, surely. Indeed, one may doubt whether 
Messrs. L. N. Parker and Murray Carson would have 
dared to present it in modern guise, for, besides the com- 
plication described, there is nothing in ‘‘The Jest” but 
padding. Nor is meagreness the only defect of the play: 
vagueness is another and a worse. The triangular love 
affair is exasperatingly indefinite. One never knows for 
certain what the heroine’s feelings are, and, that being 
so, all the rhapsodies, raptures, and self-communings of 
Cesare and Cosmo are indulged in vainly, because one 
finds it impossible to allocate one’s sympathies. The 
attraction of such a part as Cesare to Mr. Wyndham is 
hard to understand. It is not congenial to him to wear 
a cloak and sword (with an occasional change to chain- 
armour) ; and his familiar comedy manner, his Sir Charles 
Deering intonation, crops up now and again with grotesque 
effect. Something in the distinguished comedian’s easy 
demeanour, in the droop of his shoulders, in the play of 
his hands, in the modulation of his voice, betrays his nine- 
teenth century origin. The cavaliers of old, accustomed 
to armour, must have borne themselves more stiffiy, and 
must have accommodated their speech to their bearing. 
Mr. Bellew is more in the picture; he does possess the 
romantic style, though he mars it with one or two 
mannerisms, notably a tendency to attitudinise. Miss 
Mary Moore, for her part, is Miss Mary Moore. In no 
respect indeed can Mr. Wyndham’s strange experiment be 
regarded as promising. J. F. N. 
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Correspondence. 


Condemnation by Praise. 


Str,—With reference to what ‘‘ The Bookworm” had to 
say last week apropos of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones and 
Lord Tennyson’s poem on “crusty Christopher,” it may 
be interesting to recall Lockhart’s comments on the latter 
in his very pungent Quarterly article on Tennyson’s 
first volume of poems (April, 1833, vol. xlix., pt. 81, at 
p-. 95): 

It has been occasionally [says the critic] our painful lot 
to excite that displeasure of authors whom we have 
reviewed, and who have vented their dissatisfaction, some 
in prose, some in verse, and some in what we could not 
distinctly say whether it was verse or prose; but we have 
invariably found that the common formula of retort was 
that adopted by Mr. Tennyson against his northern critic, 
namely, that the author would always 

“ . . . forgive us all the blame, 
But could not forgive the praise.” 


Now this seems very surprising. It has sometimes, 
though we regret to say rarely, happened that, as in the 
present instance, we have been able to deal out unqualified 
praise, but we never found that the dose in this case dis- 
agreed with the most squeamish stomach ; on the contrary, 
the patient has always seemed exceedingly comfortable 
after he had swallowed it. He has been known to take 
the Review home and keep his wife from a ball, and 
his children from bed, till he could administer it to them, 
by reading the article aloud. He has even been heard 
to recommend the Review to his acquaintance at the 
clubs, as the best number which has yet appeared, and 
one, who happened to be an M.P. as well as an author, 
gave a conditional order that, in case his last work should 
be favourably noticed, a dozen copies should be sent down 
by the mail to the borough of ——. But, on the other 
hand, when it has happened that the general course of our 
criticism has been unfavourable, if by accident we happen 
to introduce the smallest spice of praise, the patient 
immediately fell into paroxysms—declaring that the part 
which we foolishly thought might offend him had, on the 
contrary, given him pleasure—positive pleasure, but that 
which he could not possibly either forget or forgive was 
the grain of praise, be it ever so small, which we had 
dropped in, and for which, and not for our censure, he felt 
constrained, in honour and conscience, to visit us with his 
extreme indignation. 

The article concludes with a capital story by way of 

illustration, which is too long for quotation here.—I 

am, &c., =. es: 


Unconscious Composition. 


Sir,—That Mr. Andrew Lang should not have recognised 
my modest gibe as a piece of intentional perversity is truly 
surprising. Let me assure him, if such assurance is really 
necessary, that nothing was further from my thoughts 
than seriously to suggest that his friend pocketed a cheque 
to which he did not believe himself (and no doubt was) 
fully entitled. The fact, however, that Mr. Lang has 
taken the matter earnestly is not wholly deplorable, seeing 
that it has drawn from him the interesting facts connected 
with the composition of Zhe Bride of Lammermoor, and a 
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cryptic allusion to, what seems to me certainly amazing— 
‘another instance yet more extraordinary—that of a great 
modern poet and of one of his most exquisite lyrics.” If 
really this latter case is more amazing than that of Scott’s 
total forgetfulness of the composition of one of his greatest 
novels, your readers will hardly forgive Mr. Lang for with- 
holding the poet’s name, merely because he might be 
subjected to the “scorn” of so humble an individual as 
your obedient servant.—I am, &c., 
G. S. Layarp. 
Lorraine Cottage, Malvern. 





‘“* Hazing.” 

Srr,—There is better and more recent authority for 
‘“‘haze”’ in its nautical sense than any quoted by Dr. 
Murray’s Dictionary. Mr. Stevenson uses it in Treasure 
Island. In chapter xi. of that delectable story he makes 
Israel Hands, the coxswain of the J/ispaniola, say: “I’ve 
had a’most enough o’ Cap’n Smollett ; he’s hazed me long 
enough, by thunder! W. Mackrntosn. 

Aberdeen : Nov. 15, 1898. 


Book Reviews Reviewed. 


Nor for the first time, the critics are divided 


* Odes in Con- 
——. % between respect for Mr. Meredith’s genius 
i b ° . 
French His- and the agony of interpreting what he 
tory.” a ° 
By George writes. ‘‘ We are proud of him,” says the 
Meredith, 


Saturday Review, but 


Mr. Meredith’s horror of the banal has led him to a more 
and more violent search for extraordinary words, images, 
and turns of fancy. Triviality is so hateful to him that he 
has become insensible to the fact that in order to address 
his fellows at all certain familiar locutions must be per- 
mitted. Mr. Meredith defies intelligibility by clothing 
not only rare and splendid conceptions with magnificent 
verbiage, but by lavishing it everywhere, so that his very 
scavenger-boys run about in cloth-of-gold. . . . When he 
has been drawn into the use of a particularly extravagant 
or inapt image, he tries to enforce our admiration by re- 
peating it again and again. The amazing simile of the 
‘‘cherubim” and the ‘‘ mastodons” is one example of 
this, and the unfortunate but reiterated phrase about 
‘‘ Karth’s fluttering little lyre ” another. 
“Qn the whole,” says this critic, “the most delightful 
passage in the volume, and that which torments us least 
with over-emphasis or a restless search after oddity, after 
the unusual, is the temperate and generous praise of 
France in the tenth strophe of ‘ Alsace-Lorraine.’ Had 
all, or much, been like this, we should not have had to 
record, with genuine grief, our conviction that this am- 
bitious cycle of Odes had better have been left un- 
attempted.” 

The Daily Chronicle’s critic says that Mr. Meredith’s love 
for France is a passion, and in these Odes it finds “ full 
and splendid expression.” Mr. Meredith’s obscurity is 
thus mentioned : 

He is bewilderingly free from conventions of diction ; 
each phrase seems formed or coined for the occasion. 
Rarely may our minds slip along, even for a short space, 
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an accustomed groove. His extraordinary fertility in 
suggestion and allusion is baffling to all but the most alert 
intelligence. As he has never compromised with his 
readers, he seems now to have become even more expert 
in concentration, in a kind of mental shorthand, which 
satisfies himself. So, with the necessary labour, we may 
get closer to the individuality of a writer whose language 
is his own than to those who are hedged round with 
accustomed formulas. 


The Zimes critic’s review of these Odes is little more 
than acry of despair. He compares them unfavourably, 
in the matter of lucidity, with Carlyle’s French Revolu- 
tion: 

. . » After all, Carlyle was intelligible to the fairly 
trained reader, who consented to give his whole mind to 
interpreting the book. The present reviewer has honestly 
done his best to understand three of Mr. Meredith’s Odes, 
and must admit that he has failed; nor does he believe 
that ninety-nine out of a hundred unprejudiced readers 
fairly accustomed to English verse will do better. Here is 
a sample from ‘‘ Alsace-Lorraine’’—a fair sample, not one 
whit more obscure than all the rest of the twenty-five 
pages : 

‘‘ He haled to heel, in a spasm of will, 

From sleep or debate, a mannikin squire 

With head of a merlin hawk and quill 

Acrow on an ear. At him rained fire 

From a blast of eyeballs hotter than speech, 

To say what a deadly poison stuffed 

The France here laid in her bloody ditch, 

Through the Legend passing human puffed.” 


Our Literary Competitions. 
Result of No. 6. 


Our sixth competition was introduced in the following words : 


The editor of a literary paper asks for advice. Among his friends 
of some years’ standing is a novelist. A short while ago this 
novelist wrote a book, which the editor in due course received and 
despatched to an expert and trusted reviewer for treatment. The 
review was written and printed. It was honest and workmanlike 
but not unmixed praise. A day or so after its appearance the 
novelist sent the following letter to the editor : 

“ You are, no doubt, prepared to hear that after your review of my 
book in your current issue I can have no further dealings with you, 
I could have forgiven everything but that you should have turned on 
to me a person who cannot even write English,” 


We asked competitors to answer this letter in a reply not exceed- 
ing 100 words, 

A great number of attempts have been made, most of which, 
it is pleasant to note, express detestation of log-rolling ; and the 
novelist, if he casts his eyes over the selection of replies printed 
below, will probably consider himself: abundantly answered. The 
award of the prize has not been easy, but we have decided to give it 
to Mr. H. Littledale, Clevedon House, Barbourne-terrace, Worcester, 
for the following : 

Dear ——, Criticise your critic if you will ; our columns are 
open to anyone with a reasonable grievance against us. We are not 
infallible, but we try to be just and sympathetic, 

Personally, I should have rejoiced if the reviewer had praised 
your book unreservedly ; but because he has not done so I am not 
going immediately to assume his incompetence either as a critic or 
as a writer of English. 

If personal friendships depended on my adapting the language of 
reviewers to the tastes of authors I should have to abdicate. Your 
letter is unjust to us both. Think it over.—Sincerely yours, 

AMICA VERITAS. 


To Mr. Littledgle a cheque for a guinea has been sent, 
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Next in merit is, we think, the reply of Mr. J. B. Hobman, but it 
is in the clause we have italicised somewhat stilted, and therefore 
was rejected. This is Mr. Hobman’s suggested letter : 


Your amazing letter may be briefly and directly answered. If 
honesty and sincerity are to be maintained in criticism, and the 
position you assume is correct, intimate personal relations between 
those responsible for literary journalism and authors must be 
severed, “ Log-rolling” is the only other alternative. 

Personally, I refuse to barter my conscience for the barren friend- 
ship of one who holds the latter view. 

tly, regarding your reflections upon the English of the reviewer, 
grammar does not affect the validity of just criticism ; and, surely, 
bad English is preferable to bad temper. 


A selection of other replies follows : 


If my reviewer had been new to his work he would probably have 
charged you with inability to write English, simply because it is the 
easiest charge to bring, and implies great superiority on the one 
hand and essential incompetence on the other That he pointed 
out other faults—your book being necessarily imperfect—is a proof, 
so far as it goes, of his capacity ; that you base your accusation on 
that emphasises your incapacity as judge in your own cause. I do 
not believe that you will quarrel with an old friend on account of 
honest criticism of your work. [F. P. W., Ilminster. | 





My pg&AR ——, —Aren't you making rather an aes of yourself ? 
[ H. L. C., London. } 


The opinion we wished to convey in our review of your book was 
in no way impaired by chance carelessness in the words chosen. 

In reply to your desire that friendly intercourse between us shall 
therefore cease, I can only quote Emerson’s words : “ A friend is a 
person with whom I may be sincere... . I am arrived at last in 
the presence of a man so real and equal, that I may drop even those 
undermost garments of dissimulation, courtesy, and second thought 
‘ . and may deal with him with the simplicity and wholeness 
with which one chemical atom meets another.” 

{M. C, E., Forest Hill. | 





So you resented having to read a review that seemed (to you) 
“not even English.” I admire that. It reminds me of Pitt, who 
wouldn't look at a bad print for fear of spoiling his taste. But, 
after all, who writes English now? We're all stylists to-day. You 
don't mind what the review said? One doesn’t feed lions on honey, 
you know, or pat Merediths on the back. Could you dine with us, 
Saturday? Write again, saying yes, 7'/at would be like your great 
and gracious ways.—Yours, ——. 

Hope I've not insulted the honour of the army. 

{ W. D. G., London, | 


We are sorry that the review of your book appearing in our 
current issue does not please you. e do not pretend to coddle 
authors. If our reviewer has been discriminating, it must be set 
down to his knowledge of what is valuable in literature, and not to 
his desire to gratify the self-esteem of an author. It appears to us 
that you, as an aspirant for literary honourr, should be amongst the 
first to appreciate the idiom of his English, and if our dealings must 
close it will be through no fault of ours. 

[ H. B., Gartcosh, | 


DEAR —-—,—Do take an old friend's advice : 

1. Don't criticise—it’s foolish. 

2. Don’t threaten—it’s more foolish. 

3. Don't make a fool of yourself—it’s most foolish, 
Verb. sap.—Yours, 

N.B.—Our reviewer is not a waterhose, so was not “turned on 
you.” | Unsigned. | 





Miss Vanity was eager to have her portrait painted. 

- “ Let me try my skill,” said Truth, the painter. And she sat for 
im. 

But when she saw the result she grew angry. 

“T care nothing how you make me look,” she said ; “but such 
cheap paint! Such coarse canvas! Such faulty workmanship ! 
In future I can have no dealings with you.” 

“Try me,” said Flattery. And when he painted her as a goddess 
she was greatly pleased. 

Truth went to see the picture, and smiled. For the canvas was 
coarser, the colouring cruder, the workmanship faultier than his 
own. [N. B. B., Upper Tooting. | 


“Physician heal thyself.” But that “on to”! 
[M. R., London. } 
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1 must confess that I was not “ prepared” to hear from you in 
the terms you have emp!oyed, apropus of our recent review of your 
book. It seems to me that my position—being at once editor and 
friend—justified the publication of an honest, impartial criticism ; 
if, however, the candour of my contributor prohibits your having 
further dealings with me, I deplore, rather than approve, such a 
decision. 

In regard to what I presume you mean as a depreciation of our 
reviewer's scholarship, { regret only that you have not, at least, like 
Confucius, “ learned politeness from the impolite.” 

[G. B., Chelsea. | 


Answers received also from K. M., London; J. S., London ; E. V., 
London; F. W. E., West Kirby; F. A., Leeds; E. P., Putney; 
F.C. W., London; C. C., London; H. J., Crouch End; G. H. B., 
Carlisle; G. W. P., Sheffield ; M. H., Twyford; R. J. W., Glasgow ; 
F. E. L., Bedford Park; H.L. A., London; M. B. W., Ramsgate ; 
A. M., London; N.N., London; M.S. C., Edinburgh; H. H., Rus- 
warp; A. D., London; W. D., Edinburgh; J. 8S. L., Newcastle ; 
W. P., Manchester ; G. B. R., London ; E. E. L., Leicester ; “ Celia,” 
Crediton ; R. J. P, W., Clapton ; and one other, unsigned. 





Competition No. 7. 


WE ask our readers this week to assist in editing an imaginary 
paper. Let it first be assumed that money is no object and that 
everyone, in reason, to whom application for an article is made will 
be ready to grant it. We say in reason to exclude, for example, 
Her Majesty or the Prince of Wales. With everything thus in his 
favour, what twelve persons, men or women, would the editor 
approach at the present moment for personal statements on subjects 
most congenial to them, in order that his next issue might be of the 
highest importance and interest? To make the question a little 
more clear let us citea few instances. He would very likely ask 
Lord Salisbury for a pronouncement in connection with Fashoda 
and the Soudan. He would go probably to Mr. John Redmond for 
a review of Mr. O’Brien’s Life uf Purnell ; and he mignt extract 
from Mr. Hooley a dissertation on capidity. To the competitor 
who returns the best list—that is to say, the list most rich in 
potential interest—of twelve writers and their twelve subjects, a 
prize of one guinea will be sent. 

Answers, addressed ‘ Literary Competition, THz ACADEMY, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post on 
Tuesday morning, November 22. Each answer must be accom- 
panied by the coupon cut from the foot of the first column of 
p. 270. 


Bureau. 


The ‘ Academy ” 


Books in Manuscript. 


An Offer to Authors. 


THE Conductors of the Bureau established in connexion with 
the ACADEMY invite unpublished works in MS. for consideration. 
They have made arrangements by which a proposal for 
publication will be made for every MS. which, in their judg- 
ment, is sufficiently meritorious. No fee for readiog and 
reporting, or fo agency between author and publisher, will be 
charged unless a contract is arranged. The project is set forth 
more fully in our issues of October 8 and 15. Each MS. should 
be accompanied by an assumed name or initials, under which our 
criticism will be printed. The words ‘‘ ACADEMY Bureau” 
must be marked on the wrapper, and the parcel accompanied 
by postage stamps for return if not accepted. It is to be dis- 
tinctly understood that each MS. should contain envugh to fill 
a volume, and that the proposal applies only to books that 
have not been published, serially or otherwise. The conductors 
of the Bureau will take every care of MSS. submitted to 
them, but will not be responsible for accidental loss. Neither 
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can they enter into correspondence with authors on the subject 
of books criticised in the Bureau, or with reference to agree- 
ments with publishers. 


APOLLO DETHRONED. By THoMAS PAGAN. 
Mr. Pagan is a scholar and a man of feeling; but this 

volume only almost persuades us to consider him a poet. He 
is not quite conscientious enough. He is impatient of the 
restrictions under which a poet has to work, and frequently 
violates the rules. Twice in one piece he seeks to make sound 
rhyme with wound in the sense of hurt. Swrd and word, 
youth and mouth, face and gaze, are similarly ill-treated. As 
rhyme is only a help in poetic expression, these seem small 
matters; but they are not unimportant. The result of Mr. 
Pagan’s impatience with his medium is sometimes disastrous. 
For example : 

Then I turned me from the mirth, 

Lusts and pleasures of the earth, 

And here in pallid quietude 

Have ousted Satan from my blood. 


That is more irritating to the reader than any discord ia prose 
could be. Mr. Pagan bas attractive aptitudes ; but the defects 
of his work are too grave to be overlooked. 


LyrIcAL PoEms. By J. M. C. (Oxon.). 
There are many pretty lines to be found in this book; but 
J. M. C. is unable to sustain either the lyrical mood or the 
lyrical expression : 
I watched the sea at fall of night 
Climb over upon the sand, 
Flinging his waters in vengeful might 
Over the rocks to my very feet, 
As though to grasp in relentless hand, 
The pay he deemed most sweet. 


The first two lines are poetical; the next two are prose; the last 
two are nonsense. Most of J. M. C.’s work is equally dis- 
tressing. Take a stanza from ‘“ A Call to England” : 
Hold fast to truth, for truth is sure; 
Naught else save reason can endure, 
And truth and reason are but Love. 
Hope on! Hope is the Star of Youth ; 
Shine on! We live alone by truth. 
Though nothing true on earth shall prove, 
Yet truth’s in all, as men must find, 
When on a sudden wakes the mind. 


All this leaves Truth at the bottom of the well. We conclude, 
sorrowfully, that J. M. C., who is apparently a young man, 
has nothing to tell us. 
Some RosE-LEAVEs, By ‘“‘ WuHiItE HEATHER.” 
We are much pleased with this little volume. ‘ White 
Heather” describes it as a ‘‘ poem in prose.”” We do not like 
the phrase ; but the work has all the quality which the author 
means modestly to affirm. He has a method of expression so 
deft that his thoughts, which are ordinary thoughts about the 
Beloved, strike us as startlingly new. It is with much 
reluctance, therefore, that we find ourselves unable to make 
any practical use of the work. Its contents are too meagre to 
make a published book. A column of the 7'imes would swallow 
them all. If we advised a publisher to take the book, he would 
have to print the work beautifully on costly paper and issue it 
in a costly cover ; the price could not be more than a shilling ; 
and the enterprise would be unprofitable even if many copies 
were sold. ‘‘ White Heather” should wait until he has been 
moved to write other pieces as good as this. We have little 
hesitation in predicting that if that happens he will issue a 
volume which will make an honourable name. 
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In CHOLLERDALE. By J. B. B. 


J. B. B. has a humorous outlook, and the amusement which 
he finds in studying his neighbours he contrives to com- 
municate on the written page. A habitual smile, however, is 
a misfortune to a man. In life it is a sign of intellectual 
weakness. In literature it expands into wordiness and 
weariness. Here, from a discription of a young woman play- 
ing a piano, is a specimen of J. B. B.’s manner: ‘‘ She had not 
been borne on the wings of melody to either one radiant shore 
or another, but had all the time been quite conscious that both 
her body and soul were where they were when she sat down to 
keep her music up, the acquiring of which had been a 
weariness to her flesk during her school-days, a period of 
probation, or sort of ante-purgatory, for the more interesting 
duties of life, for the being over of which the young lady 
frequently returned her heartiest thanks.’”’ The writing is not 
invariably as bad as this; but it is all in that vein, and the 
vein is tedious. 

SoolALIST AND MILLIONAIRE. By G. H. 

Here we have an account of a Scotch peasant who went to 
London in his youth and became a millionaire. Some of the 
scenes, especially those in Scotland, strike us as being true to 
life, and they are certainly well described; but the novel, as a 
whole, is not all that could be wished. It is difficult to say 
exactly what is the matter with the story. G. H. writes 
fairly well; he has insight and sympathy; he is painstaking; 
yet we cannot read the narrative with ease. Perhaps the 
explanation is that it is a tale of almost unrelieved gloom. 
The writer should study the romances of Mr. Barrie. Mr. 
Barrie and he work with similar materials ; but there is a very 
great difference between the finished products. We do not 
suggest that G. H. should imitate Mr. Barrie. The endeavour 
would be a failure. It is only, however, by a study of the 
methods of a master that an artist like G. H. can find and 
develop a good method of his own. 


By 8 H. N. 


This story alarms us so much at the very start that we have 
been unable to venture beyond the first chapter. Mr. Decimus 
Drew was sitting ‘‘on the blood-stained steps at the Kali 
Ghat.” ‘‘ From above, over virent palm and glistening 
temple-top, the Monarch of the Morning, splashing a sbarp-~ 
edged shadow down to the river’s lips, laid its first blood-red 
footprint on the brink of the mighty Ganges, and trampled the 
flood into a sea incarnadine.”’ Soon ‘the sanguinary sun had 
done its bloody work on land and water: the earth blazed and 
sweltered.”’ There are indications that more blood is to be 
spilt without delay; but we have had more than enough. 
Even if the story to be unfolded is in itself good, it could not 
possibly survive the fine writing of 8. H. N. 


THE Micuty METAPHOR 


WomMEN WE MEET. By ‘‘ Kinpovurr.” 


‘*Kildourf” does not quite understand the conditions of story- 
telling. Old friends sometimes do, in talking about past times, 
go over a good deal of what has happened; but reminiscence of 
that kind is never a connected narrative. It is never a narrative 
out of which an eavesdropping stranger could construct a true 
tale. It might suggest a tale to him, but it would not be the 
tale which the persons themselves could tell. In ‘“‘ Farewell,” 
the piece with which this volume opens, the author reveals all 
the past of her characters through their conversation. That is 
a poor device. It is artificial and absurd when employed in 
the acted drama; it is still more so in the drama presented for 
reading. ‘‘ Kildourf” is not a finished grammarian; but, especi- 
ally when describing country scenes, she has a good style. 
She wrote these stories in order to show forth “ the effects pro 
duced by the determining factors on the careers of ordinary 
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women.’’ She would have come more near to success had she 
previously studied the art of producing pleasant effects on the 
mind of the ordinary reader. 


A Domestic SuRPRISE. By ‘ CASANDRA,” 


This is a three-act play in the household of a ducal family. 
Our heart sank within us when the family nurse appeared and 
explained how her son and the heir to the dukedom had been 
exchanged ia babyhood. It is still sunken. The old device has 
not been wrought with much originality. Much of the dialogue 
is sparkling; but the play is all too familiar. It would uot 
survive # matinée, and would fall still-born from the Press. 


Note vo C. B. H.—There would be no harm in having 
a work published at the author’s cost; but the Bureau cannot 
undertake to arrange such contracts, which are outside our 
design. 


Books Received. 
Week ending Thursday, November 17. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


Horton (R, F.), The Commandments of Jesus ............ceeceeeeeeeeee Isbister) 6/0 
Cone (O.), Paul: the Man, the Missionary, and the Teacher ......... Black) 10/6 
The Twentieth Century New Testament. Part [............( Mowbray House) 1/6 
Hewlett (8. 8.), ‘‘ They Shall See His Face”’ ...... snaseneiatiaiatenta (Alden) 3/6 
GEE Gey TTRRIEIT TATTIGIG. cccncccectcnsesccesssccccsnccsescssesscssess (MacLehose) 


Jackson (Rev. B.), St. Polycarp .. ee Fk 
Adeney (W. F.), Women of the ow Testement me (Service & Paton) 3/6 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Hall (W. H.), The Romans on the Rivicra and the Rhone...... (Ma: milian) 


Crawford (F, M.), Ave Roma Immortalis (2 vol@.) .............00+ Macmillan) 21/0 
Lucas (E. V.), Charlies Lamb and the Lloyds ...............c000+« (Smith, Elder) ¢/0 
NE 2 ee (Hodder) 14/0 


Thistleton-Dyer (T, F.), Old Eoglish Social Life ....0..........cccceece ee (Stock) 
Lane (Rev, ©, A.), Dlustrated Notes on English Church History 

(S.P.C.K) 
Wallis (J. E. P.), Reports of State Trials ............... (Eyre & Spottiswoode) 
Mexsey-Thompson (Col, R. F.), The Course, The Camp, The Chase 

(Arnold) 10/6 
Henry Robert Reynolds, By his Sisters ..........cc000.cccecccccee « coves (Hodder) 9/0 


POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRES, 


Dixon (W. M.), In the Republic of Letters ..........ccccccccceeccecersceceese eee Nutt) 3/6 
Sargant (A.), A Book of Ballads and Etchings............ ..............(Mathews 
Comyn (A,), Wayland the Smith ..............cccc.cccesceseeeseeeeeees . (Kegan Panl) 2/6 
Woodward (Rev. G. R.), Legends of the Saints ... .... exonennall (Kevan Paul) 
Lowe (D.), Gift of the Night, and other Poems ..........0..0..++s ...( Wilson) 


Julleville (L. P. de), Histoire de la Langue et de la Lites saeuse ) Franqaice 


gk  ? senenhenubeneae . «(Colin et Cie) léfr. 
Miller (M.), Seam from the Hills siesie on a lo 
Richter (J, P.), Lectures on the Nationa! Gallery ..(Longmans) 9/0 
Guiney (L. J.), England and Yesterday ...........:c.cccceccsceseeeeeeeee Richards) 38/6 
Holaide (J.), The Mirror Lake ..............c.cccesccccosceccceees —————— 
Hobbes (J. O.), The Ambassador ...... pibtincavethinbaecesinessnnanseneneenittenall (Unwin) 
Gulland (W. G.), Chinese Porcelain..... ........ sbentaneceseuten © idneenid (Chapman) 10/6 
Kitton (F. G.), Dickens and His Dlustrators..............<ccccccccccceees (Redway) 
Newbigin (M. J.), Colour in Nature. ‘ sccccesseeresseccnd Murray) 7/6 
Macneill (Rev. N.), The Literature of the Highlanders mneseuibannaal (Lumley) 5/0 
Miller (W. J.), Bt. Kilda............ tp cncetignecnqueaubtovineeediosdeabieuivel 4 cove (Stock) 3/6 
Battersby (C.), The Song of the Golden Bough ...... uasisousmeiinen Constable) 3/6 

JUVENILE BOOKS, 

Drysdale (W.), The Young Reporter ...c0 6 .cccc.csees coe (Melrose) 3/6 
Mundell (F.), Stories of Alpine Adventure........... (Sunday School Union) 1/6 
King (Capt. O.), From School to Battlefield .............sccecceseeees (Lippincott) 6/0 
Spurling (C.), The Pink Hom.......................e-sssosss.eess0es (Hurst & Bluckett) 
Leighton (R.), The Splendid Stranger..................... Sunday School Union) 


Ralpti (€), Stories of Bible Nations.....................(Sunday School Union) 2/0 
Chilton (E.), Nelly’s Work . sescseseeeeceeeeeeeeee( Sunday School Union) 9d. 
Graves (A. J.), Four Little People| Sidsisatiinnn tied .(Sunday School Union) 94. 
Farmiloe (E.) and Lucas (KE. V.), All the World Over , -++-- (Richards) 

Paine (A. B.), The Arkansaw Bear .................cccccccccscoeceses Kegan Paul) 3/6 
H. B, and B, '. B. The Modern Traveller ....0.... sssescsseseees « (APnOld) 3/6 
Thompson (E, G.), Wild Animals I have EE . (Nutt) 6/0 
The Dawn of Day, 1898.. _ apse ialbibiliciaiiaaenaiiiaannid (S.P.C.K.) 1/0 
Inman (H.), The Ranc nee on a the Oxhide . «(The Macmillan Co.) 6/0 





Fitz Gerald ‘s. J. Adair), The Grand Panjandrum ,,...........«.-. (Greening) 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
Alge (8.), Dent’s Second French Bo»k.. iitnv:=,-: !*1<—~_ mse ie 
Winch (R, F.), Macaulay’s Essays on William Pitt ceseeecee eeeeet Macmillan) 2/6 
Jones (C.) , Practical Inorganic Chemistry ........... saad (Macmillan) 2/6 
Moir (J.), Greek Dest PRVCGB ..0.cce0.cecoccecseccessssceccesooccsssecce © (MRRGMRDED 
Td | Pre | | eS 
TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
Reeves (W. P.), The Long White Cloud ....... dieehesesimeniommaaaial (Marshall) 6/0 
BOO BeiRs COG BIRIOD ccceosecosccscoscsscccsescoscescoceoccones: 60 ( — Low) 2/6 
Mosso (A.), Life of Man on the High AIpS........:.cceeccsseeseeseeeeeseeeee( UnWin) 21/0 
SCIENCE, NATURAL HISTORY, ETC. 
Duncan (J.), Birds of the British Isles ..........0....cceeseeses eeseeeeeeseeee(SCObL) 5/0 
Talbot (E. 8.), Degeneracy ...............-. itbibiteiniine: iiiditinpaninupsiaeenend -+--(8cott) 6/0 
Arnold-Forster (H. O.), The Coming of the Eillegran acteenennestesoetl (Cassell) 2/6 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Archwologica Aeli:na (Vol. XX.) .......c0c00- iitniercnmaneinemediil (Reid) 
Gibson (L. M.), Handbook for Literary and Debating Societies ...Hodder) 3/6 
Chapman (J. J.), Government and Democracy .....s.sseeeeeee evccccsocee (Natt) 3/6 
Adams (W, M.), The Book of the Master .. o0000 -s0ee0 ... (Murray) 
Hodder (Edwin), Suggestive Lives and Thoaghts | seessnccssconcenseees (Murray) 
NEW EDITIONS. 

FitzGerald (E.), Rubaiyét of Omar Khayyam ... o...-.sseseeneeeees (Macmillan) 12/6 
Marsball (A.), Principles of Economics ...... ....ss0++.seseeeee-e- (Macmillan) 
Wilson (T.), Missions of Piety and C bristianity . Te 
Defoe (D.), Robinson Crusoe.. a cossonnanay Gibabbeess (Service & Paton) 
Thackersy ( W. M.), The Sewenmes .. niannicniedniaal (Smith, Elder) 6/0 
Handy-Volume Shakespeare, 39 vols, in case...... ~ (Bradbary) 25/0 


Rossetti (D. G.), The House of Life ... ........ 
Whyte-Melville (G.J.), Katerfelto  ....0.........seeeee seee---(Ward & Lock) 2/6 
Goldsmith (O.), The Vicar of Wakefield ........csscesseecereeeseeeeeeees seeeeee(Dent) 4/6 


*.* The new novels of the week, numbering eighteen, are 
catalogued elsewhere. 


Announcements. 


Tue Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge will beziu 
to publish on January 2 next The Holy Gospels, with 
Illustrations from the Old Masters of the Fourteenth, Fifteenth, 
and Sixteenth Centuries. The work will consist of twenty-four 
fortnightly parts, each of which will contain at least ten illus- 
trations, in addition to two separate plates printed in two 
colours. The work will include notes on the pictures by M. 
Eugene Muntz, of the French Institute, and a chronological 
and biographical list of the painters whose works are reproduced. 

Early Israel and the Surrounding Nations is the title of a 
new book for the early autumn by Prof. Sayce, in which he 
embodies all the latest discoveries of Assyriologi-ts and other 
explorers. The publishers are Messrs. Service & Paton. 

Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. are opening, at 29 and 30, Bed- 
ford Street, on Friday, 18th inst., their second Exhibition of 
Drawings in Black and White and in Colours, After an 
interval of four years they have, as their publications would 
indicate, a far larger amount of good work to. show than was 
even the case in 1894 when they exhibited in the Royal 
Institute. 

Messrs. JAMES MactenosE & Sons, publishers to the 
University of Glasgow, will shortly publish 7'he Vision of God, 
as represented in Riickert’s Fragments, rendered in English 
rhyme by Prof. Hastie. 

TuE first edition of the /sland Race, by Henry Newbolt, being 
exhausted, a second edition will be ready in a few days. 

THE Letters of the Queen’s aunt which Mr. Fisher Unwin 
has recently published have naturally not passed unnoticed 
by Her Majesty. Mr. Philip C. Yorke, a relative of the Miss 
Louisa Swinburne to whom most of the letters of Princess 
Elizabeth were addressed, is the editor of the volume. He has 
received, through the Queen’s secretary, an acknowledgment of 
the book ‘‘ which he has duly submitted to the Queen, wh» 
has desired her thanks to be returned to Mr. Yorke for the 
same,” 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
PRINCE BISMARCK’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


On NOVEMBER 29th will be Published, 


2 vols., with Portraits, and a Facsimile of Handwriting, demy 8vo, 


aon 
ves, 


BISMARCK: 


THE MAN AND THE STATESMAN. 


BEING 


The Reflections and Reminiscences 


OF 


oTToe, PRINCE VON BISMARCE, 
Written and Dictated by Himself after his Retirement from Office. 


Translated from the German under the supervision of 


A. J. BUTLER, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 








NOTICE.—The demand for this Work is sure to be large, and intending purchasers are recommended to 


place their orders at once » with a Bookseller to secure a copy of the First Edition. 


With a see a VIEW OF AVONDALE, and a FACSIMILE 
LETTER. 2 vols., large post 8vo, 21s, 


The Life of 
Charles Stewart 
Parnell 


(1846-1891). 
By BR. BARRY O'BRIEN, Author of “ Fifty Years of 


Concessions to Ireland,” &c. 


Fall Mall Gazette.—“ Mr. O’Brien has woven together a story of absorbing 
interest, pieced together with marvellous skill of arrangement from a mass of 
first-hand facts, documents, and personal interviews. His book is one of the 
most deeply interesting life histories that ever was penned,” 


*,* /n consequence of legal proceedings on the part of 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor, M.P., in respect of an alleged /ibe/ 
contained in this work, proceedings which the author and 
the publishers are defending, the book cannot be obtained 
ot some of the libraries, but it may be procured from most 
of the ordinary sources and from the publishers. 


With Portraits and a Facsimile Letter. Small post 8vo, 6a. 


CHARLES LAMB and the LLOYDS 


Edited by E. V. LUCAS. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BRIDGES. 


Vol. I, Conrents :—Prometheus the Firegiver; Eros and Psyche; and 





The Growth of Love. Small crown 8vo. 6s. 

Spectator.— Eros and Psyche is a marvellous piece of workmansbip. The 
stanza is managed with consummate ease, and the style, fluent in narrative, is 
full of dignity.” 

Guardian.—“ As dainty an edition as any poet could desire for his work.” 

With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 68, 
THE CASTLE INN. 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of “ A Gentleman of France,” “ Shrewsbury,” &c. 
or.—“* A happy combination of the qualities of his earlier and later 
work......alert narrative and wealth of incident, couplea with careful portraiture 
and development of character.”’ 

Academy.— * Compact of incident, and full-flayoured of the latter half of 

the sighteenth century,” 


London : 


| 
| 





SMITH, ELDER & CO.. 


On NOVEMBER 22nd.—With 2 Portraits of iene a Portrait of the 
Earl of Southampton, and Facsimiles of Shakespeare’s known Signatures, 
Crown 8vo, 78, 6d, 


A LIFE of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


By SIDNEY LEE, 
EDITOR OF “THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


NEW VOLUME OF THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF 
W. M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


NOW READY.—Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE NEWCOMES. With 20 Full-Page Illustra- 


tions by RICHARD DOYLE, and 11 Woodcuts, 
*,* A volume will be issued each subsequent month until the entire Edition is 
completed on April 15th, 1899. 
*,* A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post free 
on application, 


PAGES from a PRIVATE DIARY. Reprinted 


from the “ Cornhill Magazine.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Spectator.— The place the Diary claims is on that inner shelf where lie the 
books which are to be read and re-read......8tyle, distinction, call it what you 
will, the touch is present tere which lifts mere writing into literature,” 


BRITISH RULE AND MODERN POLITICS: an 
Historical Study, By the Hon. A. 8. G. CANNING, Author of “ The 
Divided Irish,” ** History in Fact and Fiction."’ Large crown 8vo, 78. 6d, 

“ Bhould help foreigners to understand how our mighty empire was built 


up.”’—People. 
“The inquiring student will find in this work the sources of great learning 


and great research.’’— Ulster Gazette. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF “ AURORA LEIGH.” 
With an Introduction by ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, and a 
LEIGH. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s, 6d. 


AURORA LEIGH. By Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ING, 
IDLEHURST: a Journal kept in the Country. By 


JOHN HALSHAM. Crown 8vo, 68. 
Scotsman,—“ A delightful work for a man who is fond of the country and 


of a good book, and it should please every one who takes it up,’ 


NEW NOVEL BY MISS HOWARTH. 
Now Ready.—Crown 8vo, 68 


KATRINA: A TALE OF THE KAROO. 


By ANNA HOWARTH, Autbor of “ Jan: an Afrikander.” 


THE RED AXE. ByS. R. Crockett 


With 8 Full-Page Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s 
Speaker.—** An admirable story, told with sustained vigour and skill, - 


15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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| mee MESSRS. NELSON'S ‘NEW BOOKS. 


At Five Shillings. = One Shilling and Sixpence. 


IN THE GRIP OF THE SPANIARD. By Henrserr Havens, THE PIRATE'S GOLD: A True Steny of Busted Teceewe. 32 


























Auth f “Under the Lone Star,” “ The British ion,” &c. With 9 Ilustra- 
| tions by Was Prone. Cooun Sve, bevelled cae diene gilt top, 6s. = wey. ben ge op wes hy}, Sweep Through the Deep,” &c. With 
A FIGHTER IN GREEN: A Tale of Algeria. By Hennert “ Excellent of its kind.” —Gione. 
Bahib,”" fe. with 9 Iifastrations ian oor Ket, HBA. Crown sve, | TRUE TO THE FLAG. By Greatome R. Grascow. With 
bevelled boards, cioth extra, gilt top, 5s numerous Illustrations. Pust 8vo, cloth extra, 1s. 6d. 
ENCH AND EN A Story of the Struggle in the West. | THE SWEDISH FOSTER-BROTHERS. | By. Mrs. | Woons 
‘FRE By CH AND EE GLISH : “Tn Taunton Town,” oe oat in ” “The Sign ——— — = .-Y —_— Littie Tora,” &c. With Llustrations, 
ot the Red Cross,” &c. With 7 Dlustrations by Wau Pacet, anda Map. Crown USS SVO, GOtR CxtzA, Is 
8vo, bevelled boards, cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. THE QUEEN’ S NAMESAKE. By M. B. Synoz, Author of 
1%) “ Full of spirit and variety.”’—Dairy Cunonicie. “Brave Men and Brave Dzeds.” With Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 
Mh THE DORMITORY FLAG: A School Story. By Hanotp Avery, |__ a. 6. a Bis 
ha Author of ‘ The Triple Alliance,” “‘ Soldiers of the Queen,” &c. With 8 Ilustra- 
4 tions by W. H. Mancrrson Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. At One Shilling. 
| LE OR STRAYED. By Hanrotp Avery, Author of 
At Four Shillings. 6TO Sadi of 6 Queen,” “ Frank’s First Term,” &c. With Llustrations. Post 
|" ‘THROUGH PERIL TOIL, AND PAIN. By Lucy Tavton ov, loth extn, 
' = of “Fritz of Prussia,” “Going on Pilgrimage,” on With [lustrations OUR NOBLE UEEN: The Story of Her Life. With numerous 
W. H. Marcersox. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. feap. 8vo, cloth extra, 1s. 
| — ae aaa THE LI LIFE OF GLADSTONE: A Book for Boys. By M. B. 
| At Three Shillings and | Sixpence. Syxoz, Author of “A Helping Hand,” &c. Post 8vo, cloth calle 1s. y 


TOM TUFTON'S TOLL. By 3. BeeseeGeem, Authe of JACE’S VISIT. With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth 


‘Tom Tufton’s Travels,” ‘Shut In,” “In the Days of Chivalry,” &. With 6 ‘ 
IWustrations by W. 8. Stacey. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. - GLORY. By Mrs. Hamitron Syncz. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 


| * Full of stirring interest.”’—Reconrp, cloth extra, 1s. 
| THE UNCHARTED ISLAND. By Sxerox Kvrronn, Author | THB, CHILDREN'S TREASURY OF PICTURES AND 
| of “Hammond's Hard Lines,” *‘ The Mess that Jack Made,” &c. With Ilustra- an 
tions by W. Karixey, R.I. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. * Contains a wealth of pictures and stories for a shilling. wat JameEs’s Gazette. 
“A really fresh and readable story.”—Pavt Maur Gazerre, THE FAVOURITE BOOK OF ALPHABETS. Large Crown 


waae numerous ) Eaatoatione. 


| THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE: Its Trials and Triumphs. By | "fancy boards. | 
Hanouv Avery, Author of “ Soldiers of the Queen.” “ Frank's First Tern,” &c, ————O*?00—@——E—<—"—_ ['— ww 


: With 6 Illustrations by W, H. Mancrersoyx. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 34. 6d. 
* Will be voted, in schoolboy parlance, ‘ a ripping good book.’ ’’—Reoorp. New Series ‘of “Children’s § Picture Books. 











| peal. soonn tach Edition. Crown o~ cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 


: J. M. Cattwe h 
| ON orthy Antens® “Tracing Hatta, “Wiih Mustatons by Bacon At Five Shillings. : 
‘OWN SvVO, © extra, 3a. ° 
| : THE GOLDEN PICTURE BOOK. Stories and Verses, Over 
i THE CHRISTIAN LEADERS ¢ OF Fe AST, CENTURY ; oo oured Utusteats ions, Small 4to. 288 pages. Handsome cloth, extra binding, 
: Reading matter, pictures, binding, and bold type, combine to make this a most 


attractive Pooch for Children. 


At Two ‘Shillings and Sixpence. At Three and Sixpence. 


CHUMS AT LAST. By A. Forsyrn Granr. With Illustrations, | YOUNGSTERS. A Volume of Pictures and Stories. With 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. Coloured Plates. Royal 4to. 276 pages. 3s. 6d. 



































ii “ A bright and healthy story.”"—Paut Mau Gazerrs, At 0 Shilli 
HI THE GREEN TOBY JUG, and the Princess who Lived ne ng. 
ie Opposite. Stories for Little Children, By Mrs. Eowiy Houter. With numerous FOUR NEW PICTURE BOOKS. Full of New Stories and 
lilustrations by J. H. Bacon. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s, 6d. Pictures, With handsome Coloured Cover and Frontispiece. Royal 4to. 92 
“ A very pretty tale.’’—Recorp. 
| p 8. 1s. . As. 
lI NUR VOW: A Storv for Children. By E. L. Haverrrero, Au'hor nsf suunere * NURSERY RHYMES. 1s. 
i of “On Trust,” &c, With 6 Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. Full of delightful pictures and pleasing etories of exactly the kind that the 
it ESTHER’S CHARGE. By E. Evenerr-Green, Author of “ Olive little ones like. 
Roscoe,” * Loyal Hearts and True,” &c. With 6 Illustrations by J. H. Bacon. At Sixpence. 
+ egy cri EIGHT NEW PICTURE BOOKS. With Coloured Cover and 
ii KING ALFRED'S VIKING: A Story of the First English Fleet. Frontispiece. Royal 4to. ‘ 
li By ly we am ©. L» — - tle Gone Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. PLAY-TIME. 6d. PRETTY PETS AND PICTURES. 
2 ee ie ae A CHRISTMAS HAMPER. 64. 
Shil i PEEPS INTO — 6d. THE QUEEN OF HEARTS. 64. 
4 SUGAR PLUMS. 64. WEE WILLIE WINKIE. 64. 
if At Two I ngs DICKY BIRD TALES. 64. 
i THE | WHITE NORTH. With Nordenskiold, De Long, and With 16 P of Finely Coloured 
: By M. Doveras, Author of “ Across Greenland’s Ice-tields,” “ Breaking THE Re Ae with Rade _sy cover, —~ { 1s. 
i the Be Record,” &c. With Ilustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extes, 2. Peis cme cf ihe best boske of the kind published. The Llustrations—several 
of them full-page—are by E. B. 8, Moyrer:one. 
i A NEW LIBRARY OF TALES FOR THE HOME. Post 8vo. “ As a sizpenny picture-book it has few anon "—Sr. James’s GazeTre. 
it AUNT SALLY, By Constance Mittaay. 28. 
' GLADYS OR GWENYTH? The Story of a Mistake. By E. Evererr-Green. 2s. 
THE MYSTERY OF ALTON GRANGE. By E. Everert-Greey. 2s. New Series of sunday School Tickets, 
THROUGH THE GATES, By Awxix Tucker. 2%. WORDS OF TRUTH—Packet C. 600 Cards in Packet, 6d. 
SHENAC : The Story of a Highland Family in Canada. 2s. WORDS OF WISDOM—Packet D. 600 Cards in Packet, 6d. 
H | *** NELSON’S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF BOOKS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
| 








THOS. NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36, PaTeRNosrer Row, Lonpon, E.C.; Parxsipz, Epinsurcu ; aND New Your. | 
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Messrs. WARD, LOCK d& CO., Limited, beg to announce 


A New and Handsome Library Edition of 


G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE’S NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each Volume. 


The late G. J. Whyte-Melville, uniting, as he did, the qualities of poet, novelist, sportsman, and leader of society, has long been 
acknowledged to stand above rivalry when dealing with sport and the romance of old, The chief of his contemporaries and rivals— 
Bromley Davenport, Hawley Smart, Anthony Trollope, Lindsay Gordon, &c.,—have all borne generous testimony of his pre-eminence. 
Although the sale of his works has always been large, the publishers feel that the time has now arrived to iesue an edition more worthy 
of his fame, and have therefore pleasure in announcing a monthly issue of his novels, Each volume will be illustrated by such front- 
rank artists as S. E. Waller, John Charlton, Lucy E. Kemp-Welch, G. P. Jacomb-Hood, Stanley L. Wood, &c. 

This Series will be well printed from type specially cast, on Dickinson’s best antique paper, and neatly and 
handsomely bound in cloth gilt, with design by A. A. Turbayne. 

** Why te-Melville’s charming novels. It does one a world of good to read anythiny; written by Whyte-Melville, and for youth and the rising generation what 
can there be better? The new edition is a handsome volume in good hold type, and is beautifully illustrated.”’—Sporting Life. 
“ An excellent and tasteful edition, highly creditable to Messrs, Ward, Lock.””—Echo. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
KATERFELTO. [Illustrated by Lucy E. Kemp-Welch. 


TO BE FOLLOWED AT INTERVALS BY— 


CERISE. [Illustrated by G. P. Jacomb-Hood. 

SONGS and VERSES, and THE TRUE CROSS. Illustrated by S. E. Waller. 
MARKET HARBOROUGH, and INSIDE the BAR. Illustrated by John Charlton. 
SARCHEDON. Illustrated by S. E. Waller. 

BLACK BUT COMELY. Illustrated by S. E. Waller. 


OTHERS IN PREPARATION. 
READY AT ONCE. 
A NEW VOLUME of ESSAYS, PRESENTING in POPULAR FORM the TEACHINGS of THOSE MASTER SPIRITS of the AGE 
WHOSE IDEAS HAVE HELPED 80 LARGELY to INFLUENCE the MINDS of MEN in THIS CENTURY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


PROPHETS of the CENTURY. [Edited by Arrnur Rickert, M.A., 


And containing Essays by 
WILLIAM CLARKE, M.A. | J. COMPTON RICKETT. M.P. | W. BLAKE ODGERS, LL.D. | A. E, FLETCHER. 
And many other distinguished Writers. 


NEW XMAS GIFT BOOXKS. 


3s. 6d. VOLUMES. 
These Books are profusely Illustrated by FRANCES EWAN, HAROLD COPPING, and A, J. JOHNSON, and are beautifully bound, 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. each. 
** Makes ideal Xmas presents.”"—British Weekly. 


ETHEL TURNER’S NEW STORY. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE CAMP AT WANDINONG. 


“* We can but indicate the beauty of the story, the lovely character of the mother of the two children, who are captivating in the freshness of their comic and 
yet moving charm ; the appeal to our hearts of the touchy, even cranky, toil-worn father ; and the sudden glory of fidelity, disinterestedness, and fine romance with 
which their humble friend Peterson is invested. The little girl Dorrie is an unrivalled child, A memorable story.”—The World. 


ETHEL TURNER’S STORIES. 


“* Miss Ethel Turner is Miss Alcott’s true successor, The same healthy spirited tone is visible which girls and boys recognised and were gratefal for in ‘ Little 
Women’ and ‘ Little Men,’ the same absence of primness, and the same love of adventure.”’— Bookman, 


MISS BOBBIE. THE LITTLE LARRIKIN. 
SEVEN LITTLE AUSTRALIANS. THE FAMILY AT MISRULE. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE PATTYPATS. By H. Escott-Inman, Author of ‘‘ Prince Gibbley-Gobbley,” &e. 


** One of the most delightfully droll bo ks that it is possible to conceive of......brimfal of quaint ideas and wonderful notions, teeming with mirth and ‘go.’ A 
treasure in the way of books for the little ones. ‘The volume is as handsome as it is good, making a gitt-book of whicn any child may ba proud.”—Teacher's Aid, 


NOW READY. 


PRINCESS SARAH. By John Strange Winter, Author of “‘ Bootle’s Baby,” &c. 


_ “*So brightly and fluently written is it, and so refreshing an admixture of humoar and pathos does it present, that one may cathy pasties See he qumereus 
circle of enthusiastic readers.””— Daily Telegraph. A ” 
“It is to be hoped that Santa Ulaus will have the good sense to make a big purchase of this fascinating book.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


AUSTRALIAN FAIRY TALES. By Atha Westbury. 


“ A number of stories in the trae spirit of H. C. Anderson......Very poetical and beatiful, and yet so racy of the soil that if we did not know the history of the 
¢sntinent we should be bound to regard them as traditional.’’—Bristul Mercury. 


AN EXQUISITE GIFT-BOOK. 


Crown 8vo, art buckram, gilt top, 5s. 


POEMS of the LOVE and PRIDE of ENGLAND. Edited by F. and M. Wedmore. 


The SPECTATOR says: “Of ali the books that we have included under the heading of ‘Gift-Books’ there is not one 
which it should be as great a pleasure to g:'ve and to receive as this.” 


WARD, LOCK & CO., Luomrep, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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CATALOGUES. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick St.. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES post free on application. 


YOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


DULAU & ©0O., 87, SOHO SQUARE. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


(F P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
* BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 4, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent 
facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 
on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIUDICALS,—CATALOGU ES sent on application. 





IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


7 EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c. 
—KING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class 
Printers and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C., have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
achines for fast folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page 
Journals at one operation. 
Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence 
New Journals. 
_ Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver- 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 


Telepone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 


YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 
done. 10d. per 1,000 words, Samples and references.— 
Address, Miss E. M., is, Mortimer Crescent N.W. 


YPEWRITING. — MANUSCRIPTS, scien- 

tific, dramatic, and all kinds COPIED with neatness 

and rapidity. Ciear duplicate copies. Circulars, &c., multiplied 

by Edison's Mim raph Long experience.— Miss Sraine, 
%, Agamemnon Road, West Hampstead. 


[ ITERARY RESEARCH.—A Gentleman, 
4 experienced in Literary Work, aud who has access to the 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re- 
search, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish. — ppply, by 
letter, to D. UO, Datias, 5, Furnival Street, London, E.0. 


A MBBICAN AGENCY for AUTHORS. 


MANUSCRIPTS Read, Revised, Criticised, and PLACED 
in the AMERICAN MARKET. Under the direction of the 
former Editor of a prominent Magazine. rge acquaintance 
among Editors and Publishers. Send tor Circular.—Address, 
Tae Usiren Litexaay Press, 25, Park Row, New York, U.S.A. 


ARGAINS PREPARATORY to RE- 
J TIRING from the BOOK BUSINESS.—I)lustrated 
London News, last 50 vols., new, handsome half-moroceo, £20, 
cost £100. Thackeray Coitectors.—Choice little set. The 
Irish Sketch-Book—Comic Tales and Sketches—The Paris 
ketoh-Book. All First Editions. 6 vols., moroceo, exquisitely 
tooled and gilt, uniform, rare lot, £20. Punch, vols. 1 to 100, 
three-quarter morocco, £38, little more than binding price.— 
Cuances Lower, New Street, Birmingham. 


OOK 8.—OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 

SUPPLIED.—Please state wants. Our Kipling Note- 

Book (6d.) ready November 15th.—Wanted, New Arabian Nights, 

2vols., 1882. Lis, offered.—Ho.tanp Co,, Cherry Street, Bir- 
mingham. 


The Old Series of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October Ist, completed a volume. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli- 
cation to the Publisher. 





“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 


No. 8. 


All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
346) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 
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T. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

COLET COU RT, REOPENED for MICHAELMAS TERM 

on TUESDAY, September 13. Application for filling vacancies 

to be made to the Head Master, Mr. J. bewsuer, M.A., late 
Scholar of Bailiol College, (*xford. 

During the last School Year 70 Paulines gained Scholarships 
or Exhibitions at Oxford and Cambridge, and 8 gained admis- 
sion to Woolwich or Sandhurst. (During the last twelve years 
231 *cholarships have been taken by Paulines at Oxford and 
Cambridge.) 

At the Apposition, 1897, there were 82 Boys in the School wh~ 
had gained Oxford and Cambridge Higher Certificates, 29 who 
had passed the London Matriculation, and 77 who had qualified 
for Medical Registration. 

About 70 per cent. of the Boys who gained these successes had 
received their early education at Colet Court. 


UJ NIVERSITY of GLASGOW, 


EXAMINERSHIP IN MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY FOR DEGREES IN ARTS 
AND SCIENCE. 

The University Court of the University of Glasgow will 
shortly proceed to Appoint an ADDITIONAL EXAMINER 
in MATHEMATICS and NATURAL PHILASOPHY tor 
DEGREES in ARTS and SCIENCE. 

The appointment will be for three years, from Ist January 
next, at an annual fee of £89. 

Candidates should lodge twenty copies of their application 
end testimonials with the uudervigued on or before 17th 


December next 
ALAN E. CLAPPERTON, 
S-cretary of the Court. 
91, West Regent Street, Glasgow 


RRoOxA L ACADEMY of ARTS.—NOTICE 

18 HEREBY GIVEN, that the President and Council 
will proceed to elect, on Tuesday, December 13th, One COUSINS 
ANNUITANT. Applicants for the Annuity, which is of the 
value of not more than £80, must be deserving Artists, Painters 
in Oil and Water Colours, Sculptors, Architects, or Engravers 
in need of aid through unavoidable failure of professions! em- 
plos ment or other causes. Forms of appiention can be obtained 
vy letter addressed to the Secnetany, Royal Academy of Arts, 
Piccadilly, W. They must be filled in and returned on or before 
Saturday, December 0th. 

By Order, 
FRED. A. EATON. Secretary. 


GCOTTISH TEXT SOCIETY. 


The ANNUAL MEETING of the SCOTTISH TEXT 
SOCIETY will be held in DOWELLS ROOMS, GEORGE 
STREET, EDINBURGH, on THURSDAY, Ist DECEMBER. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COL- 
LEGE, Coopers Hill, Staines. 








The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an Engineer for 
cuegbopmnens in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 
40 Students will be admitted in 8 ber, 1499. The Secretary 
of State will offer them for Competition, Twelve Appointments 
as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Department, and 
Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the Tele- 
graphs Department, One in the Accounts Branch P.W.D., and 
One in the Traftic Department, Indian State Railway. 


For particulars apply to Sxcretary, at College. 


{VIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 
FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION, 

JUNIOR ASSISTANT in the SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM (Art Branch). (18-25.) Ist DECEMBER. 

The date specified is the latest at which applications can be 
received. They must be made on forms to be obtained, with 
partioutons, from the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
wondon, 8.W. 


£10 PRIZE for BEST BOOK of 120,000 
« words ou PROTESTANT BELIEF. Particulars 
and Conditions on receipt of Stamped Envelope.—Apply to the 
retaries. 
Tue Revsciovs Tract Socrery, 56, Paterncster Row, 
wondon, E.C, 





£ () £35. £21 PRIZES for THREE 
OU>s sToRTER on the PRESENT-DAY ASPECTS of 
the CONTROVERSY WITH ROME. Conditions, &c., os 
receipt of Stamped Envelope.— Apply to the Secretaries. 
Tue Revicious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row, 
London, E.c. 


\ 7JOICE and SPEECH TRAINING 

ELOCUTION, &c.—Classes and Private Lessons. 
Stammerers. Lady Pupile.—Rev. ©. R. Tayior, M.A., LL.B., 
King’s College, London. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 
8T. JAMES'S SQUARE, 8.W. 


Patroxs—H.R.H. THE PRINCF OF WALES, K.G. 
Parsipent—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esa. 
Vice-Paesipents—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR. M.P., the 
Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, HERBERT 

SPENCER, E 


. -q. 
Trusters—Right Hon Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. 
Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., Right Hon. EARL of 
ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains about 180,000 Volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 
a year: Life-Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes 
ate allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. Booting 
Room Open from 10 to half-past 6. CATALOGUE, Fift 
Edition, 2 vols., royal 8vo, price 21s.; to Members, 16s. 


Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


Te ae 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


B REAKFAST-—SUPPER. 





FV. WHITE & COS LIST. 


THE THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 
In Illustrated paper cover, price !s. ; cloth, ls. 6d. 
WINTER’S ANNUAL. 


(Fourteenth Year of Publication.) 


TWO HUSBANDS. 
By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. _ 
NEW ROMANCE BY BERTRAM MITFORD. 


In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., with Illustrations by 
Harowp Pirvasp. 


THE RUBY SWORD. 
By the AUTHOR of “THE INDUNA’S WIFE,” &c. 


NEW BOOK BY J. JAMES HEWSON. 
In 1 vol., price 38. 


6d. 
A HANDFUL OF TRUMPS. 


By the AUTHOR of “ THIS and MY FIPE.” 


POPULAR NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
NOW READY. 
THIRD EDITION "OW READY. 


HEART AND SWORD. 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 
“John Strange Winter has achieved one of her 
greatest successes.’’—Sheffield ae A a 
** Jobn Strange Winter gives us of her 
7 ° Whitehall Review. 


Now ready, the THIRD EDITION of 
MR. WILLIAM LE QUEUX’S NEW NOVEL, 


IF SINNERS ENTICE THEE: 


A Romance of the Riviera. , 

“* We recognise in him a careful weaver of astonish- 
ing plots, sufficiently original to satisfy an exacting 
critic, and worked up with an ability that is as rare 
as it is refreshing.””—Literary World. 


A WOMAN OF IMPULSE. 


By H. FALCONER ATLEE, 
Author of “The Seasons of a Life,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY C. V. ROGERS. 


HER MARRIAGE VOW. 


By C. V. ROGERS. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 
14, Bedford Street, Strand, _W«.C. 


MUDIEK’S SELECT LIBRARY 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSORIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
per annum, -_ 
BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of 8 
atthe +t of Subscribers) | A, TWO GUINEAS per annum 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum, 
-B.— Three Friends UNITE in ONE SUB- 
schiPTION, YX thus lensen the Cost of Carriage. 





Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis 
and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now Orrerep aT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 





A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS 
Copies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIBE’S SELEHOT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30-34, New Oxford Street ; 241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 
48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.. London ; and 
at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 








Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
price 1s. 6d., post free. 


THE CONDUCT of PUBLIC MEETINGS. 
By J. HUNT COOKE. A Clear and Concise 
Manval for all Public Speakers, 

“The Spectator says : ‘‘ We make no apology, even 
during the holiday season, for drawing atten to 
this little book.” 


London : 21 & 22, Furnival Street, Holborn,’ E.C. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON 8 AUTUM N LIST 


By IAN MACLAREN, 


AFTERWARDS, AND OTHER STORIES. 


By IAN MACLAREN, Author of “ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, art linen, 68, 


RABBI SAUNDERSON. 


By IAN MACLAREN, With 12 Illustrations by A. 8. Boyd. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Fcap. 8vo, 


DR. R. W. DALE. 


THE LIFE of R. W. DALE, LL.D. 
of BIRMINGHAM. 


By his Son, A. W. W. DALE, M.A. With Portrait. 8vo, cloth, 14s. 
“Tt is a deeply interesting record of one of the most strenuous and useful 
lives of modern days.”’"— Dai/y News. 


PRINCIPAL REYNOLDS, of Cheshunt. 


HENRY ROBERT REYNOLDS, D.D.: 


HIS LIFE AND LETTERS. Edited by his Sisters, With Two Por- 
traits. Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s, 


By the DUCHESS of LEEDS. 


CAPRICCIOS. 


By the DUCHESS of LEEDS. Crown 8vo, art linen, 6s, 
= We must congratulate the Duchess of Leeds on her clever volume of short 
stories, which display literary ability of no mean order. . . . We have nothing 
but praise for this volume, which is one of real literary interest,” 
St. James's Gazette. 


By L. GLADSTONE, 


NEIL MACLEOD : 


A Tale of Literary Life in London, By L. 
cloth, 6s. 
By HALLIDAY ROGERS. 


MEGGOTSBRAE: porrrairs ano MEMORIES. 


By HALLIDAY ROGERS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
** Restrained pathos healthy sentiment, and a fair amount cf humour, along 


with an admirable literary style, charac terise all the sketches.” 
Dundee Advertiser. 


GLADSTONE, Crown §vo, 


By RALPH CONNOR. 


BLACK ROCK: A TALE OF THE SELKIRKS. 


By RALPH CONNOR, With Introduction by Prof. GEORGE ADAM 
SMITH. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Dr. G. Apa Smith says in his Preface: ‘‘ Ralph Connor has seen with his 
own eyes the life which be describes in this book. He writes with tne 
freshness and accuracy cf an eye-witness, with the style of areal artist, end 
with the tenderness and hopefulness of a man not only of faith, but of 
experience, who has seen in fulfilment the ideals for which he lives,” 


FOR LITERARY SOCIETIES, 
A HANDBOOK for LITERARY and 
DEBATING SOCIETIES. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
By E, BLANTYRE SIMPSON, 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S 
EDINBURGH DAYS. 


By E. BLANTYRE SIMPSON, Author of “ Sir James Y. Simpson.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


By the AUTHOR of “ PROBABLE SONS,” 


HIS BIG OPPORTUNITY. 


By AMY LE FEUVRE, Author of “ Probable Sons,” ‘Odd,’ ** Eric's 
Good News,” &c. With 4 Illustrations by Sydney Cowell. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 

BY HESBA STRETTON, 


HESTER MORLEY’'S PROMISE. 


By HESBA STRETTON, Author of “ Jessica’s First Prayer,” ‘ The 
Doctor’s Dilemma,” &c, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

“The bright particular star of the book is Hester Morley, and she shines 
steadily right to the end, Hesba Stretton has produced no more beautiful 
personage than Hester Morley, One is the better for her acquaintance. The 
curiously complex disposition of Robert Waldron is limned with the greatest 
skill.”’— Dundee Advertiser. 


} 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


PROFESSOR DRUMMOND. 
THE LIFE of HENRY 
DRUMMOND, F.R.8.E. 


By GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D., LU.D., Professor of Hebrew and 
Old Testament Exegesis, Free Church College,Glasgow, With Portraits. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d, [Ready in December. 


REMINISCENCES of IRISH 
LIFE and CHARACTER. 


By MICHAEL MACDONAGH, Crown 8vo, gilt top, és. 
By J. H. McCARTHY. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the 
UNITED STATES. 


By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
By PROF, W. M. RAMSAY. 


WAS CHRIST BORN at BETHLEHEM ? 


A Study in the Credibility of 8t. Luke. By Prof, W. M. RAMSAY, 
D.C.L., LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


By PRINCIPAL FATRBAIRN, 


CATHOLICISM, ROMAN and ANGLICAN. 


By the Rev, A, M. FAIRBAIRN, M.A., D D., LU.D., Principal of Mans- 
field College, Oxford; Author of “The Place of Christ in Modern 
Theology.”’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, [ Ready shortly. 


DR. J. R. MILLER’'S NEW WORKS. 


THE JOY of SERVICE. 


A New Volume of the “ Silent Times’’ Series, 
Feap. 8vo, white and gold, 3s. 6d. 


DR. MILLER’S NEW CHR{STMAS BOOKLET, 


THE SECRET of GLADNESS. 


Dr. MILLER’S CHRISTMAS BOOKLET. With 3! Illustrative and 
Decorative Drawings by G. H. Edwards. In Ornamental Wrapper, Is, 


By PROF, J. H. BERNARD. 


VIA DOMINI: sermons ror cnristian seasons. 


By J. H. BERNARD, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, and 
Archbishop King’s Lecturer in Divinity, Treasurer of St, Patrick's 
Cathedral, Dublin. Crown 8vo, cl th, 6s. 


By J. R. MILLER, D.D, 


By N. L. WALKER, 


JESUS CHRIST and HIS 
SURROUNDINGS. 


By the Rev. NORMAN L, WALKER, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3a, 6d. 


A NEW VOLUME, 
“LITTLE BOOKS ON RELIGION” SERIES. 


RESTORED INNOCENCE. 


A New Volume of the “ Little Books on Religion’’ Series. 
R. J. CAMPBELL, B.A. Cloth elegant, Is, 6d. 


By DR. SCHOFIELD. 


THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND. 


By ALFRED T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S. 
Diagrams, 78, 6d, 


By the Rev. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, with 


By W. J. DAWSON. 


TABLE TALK WITH YOUNG MEN. 


By W. J. DAWSON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
** A very good book to put into the hands of young men,”’— Times. 
“A highly helpful and stimulating book.””—Glasgow iter ali, 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ THE ame LES OF THE SCHONBERG-COTTA 
{ILY.’ 


COMFORT AND COUN SEL 


For every dav, from the Writings of ELISABETH RONDLE CHARLES, 
Author of * The Chronicles of the Schonberg-(otta Family.”” By TWO of 
HER FRIENDS. With Preface by BASLL CHAMPNEYS. Feap. Svo, 
red lines, cloth, 3s, 6d, 


ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS of WORKS by J. M. BARRIE and IAN MACLAREN. 


By IAN MACLAREN. 
Crown 8vo, art linen, 6s, each. 


BESIDES THE BONNIE BRIER BUSH. 


With Eight Illustrations from Etchings by William Hole, R.8.A. 


THE DAYS OF AULD LANG SYNE. 


With Ten Illustrations by A. 8. Boyd. 





By J. M. B4RRIE. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, és, each, 


A WINDOW IN THRUMS. 


With Twelve Illustrations from Etchings by William Hole, R.S8.A. 


AULD LICHT IDYLLS. 


With Twelve Illustrations from Etchings by William Hole, R.8.A. 








Lonpon: 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, 97, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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“MR. HEINEMANN'S LIS. | MR. DAVID NUTT’S LIST. 
| 


GAINSBOROUGH, and his PLACE in ENGLISH ART. 
By WALTER ARMSTRONG, Director of the National Gallery, Ireland. 
With 62 Photogravures and 10 Lithographs in Colour. One vol., imp, 4to, 
£5 58. net. Also 50 Copies with Duplicates of the Photogravures on India 
Paper in Portfolio, £10 108, net, which are all sold. 

The Times.—" No more beautiful book has ever been issued from the English press than 
Mr. Walter Armstrong's folio volume of Gainsborough. The illustrations of the book, both 
a$ to portraiture and as to landscape, are extremely fine, and cover Gainsborough'’s whole 
wide range.” 


LEONARDO DA VINCI: Artist, Thinker, and Man 


of Science. Authorised Translation from the French cf EUGENE 
MUNTZ, Member of the Institute of France, &c. In 2 vols. Uniform ina 
size with Michel's “ Rembrandt.””’ With 20 Photogravures, 26 Coloured 
Pilates, and about 200 Text Illustrations, Price Two Guineas net. 


FASHION in PARIS. The various Phases of Femi- 
nine Taste frem 1707 to 1887. By OCTAVE UZANNE. Translated ty 
Lady MARY LOYD, With 100 Hand-coloured Plates and 250 Text |))us- 
trations by Francois Courboin. 1 vol., imp, 8vo, 36s, 

Punch As a book of reference for the illustrator, for the author and dramatist, for 
stage-manager and theatrical costumier, this work is a most valuable authority on feminine 
costumes in France. The colouring of the pictures is excellent.” 

N.B.—This book can also be obtained, on payment of instalments, 
at all Booksellers’. 
Illustrated Prospectuses of these magnificent Art Books forwarded on 
Application. 


Entire Firast Eprrionw ovr or Past, Ssconp Imragsston Now Reavy. 


IN the FORBIDDEN LAND. An Account of a 
Journey in Tibet; Capture by the Tibetan Authorities; Imprisonment, 
Torture, and Ultimate Release. By A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR, 
Profusely Ulustrated, 2 vols., 32a, net. 

The Times.—"' He tells a plain and manly tale, without affectatioa or bravado....A hook, 
certainly, that will be read with interest and excitement.” 


MR. FROUDE and CARLYLE. By David Wilson. 


1 vol., 8vo, 10s. 


The Deily Telegraph.—“ Mr. Wilson cetainly proves, what he set out to prove—that 
Froude’s ‘ Life’ was a book which ought never to have been allowed to see the light, and he 
gives us a far truer picture of Thomas Carlyle.’ 


CATHERINE SFORZA. By Count Pier Paoslini. 
Abridged and Translated by PAUL SYLVESTER. With numerous 
Illustrations, 1 vol., demy 8vo, 16s, 

The Pall Mall Gazette.—" Count Pasolini’s careful study isa faithful reflex of the early 
ages of the Renascence One word should be added in praise of Mr. Sylvester's translation, 
which reads almost like an original work.” 


A HISTORY of SPANISH LITERATURE. By James 
wa Vat 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6a, (Literatures of the 


The Spectator.—** The work before us is one which no student can henceforth neglect... 
if the student would keep his knowledge of Spanish up to date....” 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. A Critical Study. By 


GEORGE BRANDER. 2 yols,, Roxburgh gilt top or buckram uncut, 
demy vo, 248., net. 

The Atheneum. —“ No other single work on Shakespeare includes so much, and so much 
that is valuable....The eis no side of his subject which he neglects—his book is in its way 
encyclopedic, Dr. Brander is a great compiler, but he is more. Shakespeare to him is a 
maguifecnt reality.” 


THE BEST NOVELS TO READ. 


1 vol,, 68, each, 


THE OPEN QUESTION. By C. E. Raimond, Author 


of *‘George Mandeville’s Husband,” &c, 
St. James's Gazette.—" This is an extraordinarily fine novel. We have not, for many 
years, come across a serious povel of modern life which has impressed our imagination or 
created such an instant convictioa of the genius of its writer.” 


GLORIA MUNDI. By Harold Frederic. 


The Daily Chronicle. —* Mr. Harold Frederic bas here achieved a triumph of characte: isa- 
tion rare indeed in fiction, even in such fiction as is given us by our greatest.” 


TONY DRUM, a COCKNEY BOY. By Edwin Pugh, 


Author of ‘‘A Man of Straw,” &c. With 10 Full-Page Illustrations in 
Colour from Designs by J. and W. Beggarstaff, and a Cover Design by 
William Nicholson, 

The Atheneum.—" There is much that is graphic, direct, and simple in Mr, Pugh’s pre- 
sentment of Tony, his sisters, parents, and surroundings.... He shows that even the children 
of the slums have their short hour of irresponsible merriment. Tony's good heart and the 
early devotion of his sister Honor are given with life-like and touching traits.” 


THE WIDOWER. By W. E. Norris, Author of 


** Marietta’s Marriage,” &c. 


The Times.—" The most copious criticism could really do little more than advise nove 
readers by all means to read ‘The Widower.” They will remain incredulous but amused. It 
is Hot a case of incredulous odi.” 


THE TWO MAGICS. By Henry James, 


The Daily Newa.—" The firet story shows Mr James's subtlest characteristics, his supreme 
delicacy of touch, his surpassing mastery of the art of suggestion. The second story is a 
eelightful comedietta, abounding in dialogue, swift, brilliant, polished.” 


VIA LUCIS. By Kassandra Vivaria. 


_ The Daily Telegraph.— No one who reads these . in which the life of the spirit 
is so comp/etely described, can doubt for an ipstant that the author is laying bare her soul’s 
autobiography. The book is simply and quietly written, and gains in force from its clear, 
direct style. Every page, every descriptive line, bears the stamp of truth.” 


An Illustrated Autumn Announcement List and General Catalogue will be 
Sorwarded post free on Application. 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 





GIFT and CHILDREN'S BOOKS. 
WILD ANIMALS I HAVE KNOWN. By 


ERNEST SETON THOMPSON, Naturalist to the Government of Mani- 
toba. With 37 Full-Page Plates, and upwards of 200 Text and Marginal 
Illustrations by the Author. Square demy 8vo, cloth, top gilt, 6s. 


*.* Contents: Lobo, the King-Wolf of Currampaw; Silverspot, the Story 
of a Crow; Raggylug, the Story of a Cottontail Rabbit; Bingo, the Story of 
My Dog; The Springfield Fox; The Pacing Mustang; Wully, the Story of a 
Yaller Dog; and, Redruff, the Story of the Don Valley Partridge. 


“% ould become a nursery classic.’”’— Pall Mall Gazette. 
“There is enough of the thrilling, the gruesome, and the heroic in the 
volume to satisfy any child, and the illustrations are graceful and clever.” 
Westminster Gazette. 


THE WORLD WONDERFUL: Being the Adven- 
tures of Four Knights who quested North, South, East, and West, seek- 
ing the World’s End. Told by CHARLES SQUIRE. With 10 Full-Page 
Plates and upwards of 40 Text Designs by A. Macgregor. 6s. 


** Boys will clamour for it.”,—Pall Mall Gazel!te. 
** Full of incident, healthy excitement, and instruction.’’—Scotsman. 


UNDER the CUBAN FLAG; or, The Search for 


the Cacique’s Treasure. By F. A. OBER. With many Full-Page Plates, 
A beautifully bound and attractively printed volume, 6s. 


** The plates alone are worth the money.” 


THE MADONNA in ART. By Estelle Hurll. 


Jrown 8vo, with 31 Phototype Plates after the most celebrated Master- 
pieces of Christian Art, printed on Hand-made Paper, and bound in 
silver and blue, 3s. 6d. 


ARTHURIAN ROMANCES UNREPRESENTED IN MALORY. 


No.1. SIR GAWAIN and the GREEN KNIGHT. 
Abridged Translation of the Fourteenth Century English Alliterative 
Romance by JESSIE L. WESTON, With Frontispiece, Chapter Head- 
ings, and Designed Cover in Three Colours. Printed on Hand-made 
Paper in minuscule 4to, 2s, 


*.* M. Gaston Paris has pronounced this romance “the jewel of English 
medieval literature. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS of WILLIAM 


ERNEST HENLEY, Comprising the Matter of the Author's previous 
Volumes, ‘‘A Book of Verses’’ and ** London Voiuntaries,” with Omia- 
sions, Additions, and Changes. With a Photogravure of the Author's 
Bust by Rodin. Small demy 8vo, printed at the Constable Press on 
Special Paper, bound in dark green cloth, top gilt, 6s. 


AUCASSIN and NICOLETE. Translated by 
ANDREW LANG. Fifth Thousand, Sewed. 1s, 


*.° A few copies still remain of the 10) pulled on Whatman Paper, at 5s. 
net, 


THE TRADITIONAL GAMES of ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, and IRELAND. With Tunes, Singing-Rhymes, and 
Methods of Playing, according to the Variants extant and recorded in 
different parts of the Kingdom. Collected and annotated by ALICE 
BERTHA GOMME, Vou, IL.—OATS AND BEANS—WOULD YOU 
KNOW? Together with a Memoir on the Study of Children’s Games. 
Demy 8vo, vi., 531 pp. 12s. 6d. net. 

*.* Completes the work of which Vol. I, was published in 1894, at 12s, 6d, 
net. 


THE GRIMM LIBRARY. 


VOL, VIII. 


THE CUCHULLIN SAGA. Translation and 
Summaries of the Chief Old hish Heroic Romances, of which Cuchullin 
is the Hero. By Dr. WHITLEY STOKES, Mr. STANDISH HAYES 
O'GRADY, Professor KUNO MEYER, and other leading Irish Scholars. 
Kdited, with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by ELEANOR HULL. 
Pp. Ixxx. + 3ls. Map ot Heroic Ireland, showing track of Meave’s 
army in the Tdin bé Cuatlgne. 7s. 6d. net. 


VOLS. IX. anp X, 


THE PRE- and PROTO-HISTORIC FINNS, both 


Eastern and Western, with the Magic Songs of the West Finns. By thre 
Hon. JOHN ABERCROMBY. With Maps and Numerous Archeological 
and Craniological Illustrations. 2 vols., pp. xxiv. + 363, and xvi. + 40”. 
£1 1s, net. 


D. NUTT, 270-271, Strand. 
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MR, JOHN LONG'S | 
NEW NOVELS. 


‘In Mr. Marsh’s own line no one rivals bim.”’ 
Glasgow Herald. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ THE BEETLE,” 
CURIOS: Some Strange Adven- 
TURES of TWO BACHELORS. By RICHARD 
MARSH, Cloth, 6s. Fully Illustrated. 

“Mr. Marsh is a master of sensationalism. The 
mysteries are c'ever and ingeniously developed, and 
the incidents are brightly described, terse, and 
—e Graphic. 


A. HINKSON’S New Novel, 


WHEN LOVE IS KIND. By the 


Author of “ Up for the Green,”’ &c. Cloth, 6s. 
KATHARINE 8S. MACQUOID’S New Novel. 


A WARD of the KING By the 


Author of “ The Story of Lois,” &. Cl th, és. 
RCBERT BUCHANAN’S “Great Novel.” 


FATHER ANTHONY. Cloth, €s. 


Second Edition). 
“Mr. Buchanan has never conceived a more finely- 
drawn character than ‘ Father Anthony.’”’ 
T. P. O'Connor, M.P., in the Weekly Sun, 


ESME STUART’S NEW NOVEL. 


SENT to COVENTRY. By the 


Author of “‘ A Woran of Forty,”’ &c. Cloth, » 68. 


THE NEW NOVEL OF HOSPITAL LIFE. _ 
THE HOSPITAL SECRET. By 


JAMES COMPTON (pseudonym of popular 
Author’. Cloth, 6s. 


WHEN the MOPOKE CALLS. 


Twenty-two Illustrations. Cleih. 3s. 6d. 

“M+. William 8. Walker is steeped in the traditi: ns 
of Avstralian bush lore, and his collection cf tales are 
full of the sound of the vagrant’s song of freedom, 
and are particularly fresh and unhackrey ed.” 
World, 

NEW NOVELS RY A NEW AUTHOR, 
’ 

BY JUMNA’S BANKS: an Anglo- 
Indian Romance. By PAUL MARKHAY. Cloth, 
3s. 6¢ 

London: JOHN LONG, 6, Chandos St., Strard. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


A LOTUS 
FLOWER. 


By J. MORGAN DE GROOT. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


* A work of genius.”’— Dundee Courier. 

“A dogged forcefulness, and a display of literary 
resource which show considerable promise.” 

St. James's Gazette. 

“A superbly faithful picture.”’—Saturday Review. 

“ A translation of a fine Dutch novel.”—Cutlook. 

“A very clever psychological study.” 

Birmingham Post. 

“The characters are defined with a masterly 
hand.”’—Scotsman. 

“His first novel made a stir at once. His seecnd 
work has just appeared, superior in conception, more 
elaborate in plot, and more fascinating.” 

Atheneum (review cf Dutch literature), 

“A novel for which we may reasonably anticipate 
4 great demand, not only in England, but practically 
throughout the English-speaking world.” 

St. James's Budget 

“The visions are picturesque, the dénouement 
powerful,”"—Literary World. 

“It is marked by distinction of truth and observa- 
tion......the study of the woman’s character is finely 
done throughout, "— Daily Chronicle. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 








WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. .’S LIST. 


THE LAST WORK BY THE FIRST BISHt BISHOP “OF “WAKEFIELD, 


THE CLOSED DOOR: Readings and Addresses for 


Quiet Days. 

By the Right Rev. W. WALSHAM HOW, D.D. 

“* An example of the bert spiritual life of the Church of England,”’- 
** Above criticism.’’— Spectator. 


“THE LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY.” 


Edited by the Rev. J. H. BURN, B.D., Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Aberdeen, 


THE LAW of FAITH. 
By the Rev. WILTIIAM BRIGHT, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, Regius Professor of 
Ecclesi+ stical History. Crown 8vo, cloth ‘boards, 6s. 

** A very valuable theological work Every page is the outcome of a richly stored mind, and a reader 
will find that any single theme is so treated as to ruggest many fruitful topics for studious thought. Dr. 
Bright is not only theologically exact, but he is a'so signally succeesful in attaining to that literary charm 
of selecting the very word which expresses the writer's thought,”,—Guardian. 


TESTIMONIES to CHRIST. 


By the Rev. C. J. BALL, M.A., Chaplain to the Honourable Society of L'ncolu’s Inn, Crown 8vo, 


THE CBURCH in ENGLAND. _ 


By Canon OVERTON. With Maps 

‘Church histories in these days are plentiful—some would say, too plentifal — but Canon Overton, in 

his ‘Church in England,’ approaches the subject from a point of view somewhat different from that taken 

in many current histories We have nowhere met a clearer or more interesting picture of the charac- 
teristic features of the Early English Church, of its distinctly national character, &c.’’— Times, 


With Introduction by ANDREW LANG 


THE PLEASURES of LITERATURE and the SOLACE 


of BOOKS. 
Selected and Arranged by JOSEPH SHAYLOR, Artistically printed on laid pope. With a 
Frontispiece reproduced in Heliogravure from Meissionier’s celebrated picture “A Reading at 
Diderot’s House” Feap. 8vo, extra, extra cloth boards, gilt top, 38, 6d, 
“Every book-lover will dehght in this production.””— Outlook. 


A NEW NOVEL, by the Author of ‘‘ Three Girls in a Flat.” 


HAUNTED TOWN. 


By ETHEL F, HEDDLE. Illustrated by Gorpon Browne, 
y a NEW WRITER.—Now re1dy. 


OVERLOOKED: a “Pale of North Devon. 


By BESSY HAWKER. C rown €vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d, 
** Prettily told and rich in local lore,’ -Spectator. 
“We hoye that Miss Hawker will go on and prosper, for there is real merit in her work,’’—Atheneum, 


A NEW NOVEL, dealing with Christian Socialism. 
MARY GIFFORD, 
By L. T. MEADE, Author of ‘'A Princess of the Gutter,’’ ‘‘ Under the Dragon Throne,” &c» 
___—Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s, _ 
THE NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK by “A NOBODY.” 


THE SURPRISING TRAVELS and ADVENTURES of 


BARON MAUNCHAUSEN, With Coloured Frontispiece and ea ag 4 and numerous Black- 
and-W bite Illustrations by ‘“‘ A NOBODY.” Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6 
**One of the best boy’s books the season has prcduced. *— Pall Mall Gazette. 


N ) VSENSE MR. A NOBODY’S COMPLETE EDITION, 
ON: 4 


for SOMEBODY, ANYBODY, and EVERY- 
BODY, PARTICULARLY the BABY BODY, 


together with more weseume for the Same Bodies 
as before. Written and [Illustrated in Colours by *A NOBODY,” 4to, cloth boards, gilt edges, 5e, 
* Quite the best thing since Mr, Lear.”"— Punch, “ Simply splendid,”’—Queen, 
An pmpemasting and Original Treatment of the Alpha bet. 
Y ‘ x 
DR, JOLLYBOY’S A, B, C. By Gorvon Browne. 
in Red and Black, d4to, paper boards, 2s, 6d. 
THE CHATTERBOX LIBRARY, VOL. VIII. 


LITTLE GENERAL. For Boys. 


Crown 8V0, cloth boards, 5s. 
-Guardian. 


Crown 8vo, fancy cloth boards, ¢s. 
Now rec dy, 


Printed 


Illustrated by 


J. LEY PETHYBRIDGE, Crown Evo, pictorial paper boards, Is. ; cloth boards, 1s, 6d, 


DARTON’S SUNDAY PLEASURE BOOK. Designed to 


Make Sunday a Bright and Happy Day. Containing an almost Endless Variety of Instructive and 
Interesting Employment for the Day of Rest for Children from Six to Fourteen, Numerous Illus- 


trations, Cloth boards, fcap. 4to, 2s, 6d. 
250 Original Illus- 


SUNDAY READING for the YOUNG 


trations. 416 large pages. The New Volume now ready, 3s., Pictorial paper boards; 5s. cloth 
extra; Weekly, 4d. ; Monthly, 3d. 

**As good as ever.’’~ Pall Mail Gazette. 

* The difficult problem of Sunday reading is solved in these pages as well as it can be solved any- 


where.”’—Spectator. 
STORIES TOLD to a CHILD. By Juan Incetow. _ Illus- 
trated, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2«, 6d. 
*** Stories Told to a Child’ is one of the classics of children’s books, and surely Miss Ingelow never 
did better work than these litt!e stories, which seem to be perfection from whatever point we regard 
them.’’—Spectator. 
LITTLE CHRISTIAN’S PILGRIMAGE. By H. L. Tayior, 
Cron 8yvo, cloth 


Author of ‘ Out of the Way,” &c.. With numerous Illustrations by Helen Miles. 
elegant, 2s, 6d. 

“ Shculd meet with a hearty welcome,.”—Church Times. 

“The child public will enjoy this book.””—Guardian, 


THE WATCHERS on the LONGSHIPS: a Tale of Cornwall 


in the Last Century. By JAMES F. COBB. Illustrated by Davideon Knowles, Lrge crown 
8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 3s, 6d, Twenty: third Edition now ready. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., , Paternoster Buildings, London. 
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SKEFFINGTONS’ NEW LIST. 
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